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PREFACE. 


The  reader  is  invited  to  remember  that  this  book  is 
only  to  be  regarded  as  an  introduction  to  the  vast  field 
of  portraiture  and  figure-studies.  With  set  purpose, 
we  have  in  the  first  part  limited  our  studies  to  head 
and  shoulders  only  and  plain  backgrounds.  The 
examples  are  in  all  cases  from  untouched  negatives. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  student  who  learns  to 
make  a  simple  and  straightforward  head-and-shoulders 
study  with  a  plain  ground  has  thus  laid  the  best 
foundation-stone  whereon  to  commence  building  the 
larger  edifice  of  pictorial  portraiture  and  decorative 
treatment  of  the  figure. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  select  examples 
which  shall  forcefully  illustrate  certain  hints — despite 
their  numerous  shortcomings — rather  than  rely  on 
verbal  description  only.  Therefore,  if  each  example 
conveys  but  one  hint  or  lesson,  it  will  have  fulfilled 
its  present  purpose. 

The  casual  reader,  in  glancing  hurriedly  through 
this  part,  may  hasten  to  condemn  the  writer  for 
having  forgotten  to  say  anything  about  posing  the 
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figure,  treatment  of  hands,  hair,  draperies,  expression, 
outdoor  and  other  natural  backgrounds,  composition, 
grouping  accessories,  definition,  and  a  score  other 
topics,  each  and  every  one  of  importance.  These 
subjects  have  not  been  forgotten,  but  purposely 
reserved  for  another  volume.  For  it  was  thought 
better  to  confine  this  part  to  those  matters  which 
must  first  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  the  others 
are  commenced,  if  any  safe  and  swift  progress  is  to 
be  made. 
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PART  I. 

I. 

GENERAL  OUTLINE  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Portraiture  Las  been  called  tbe  u  photographer’s 
measles,”  thereby  implying  that  it  is  something 
which  sooner  or  later  (and  generally  sooner  rather 
than  later)  falls  within  the  experience  of  the  camera- 
worker.  Nor  need  this  be  any  cause  of  wronder, 
much  less  of  ridicule,  seeing  that  this  branch  of 
art  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
that  can  engage  our  attention.  Indeed,  one  may 
properly  say  that  it  is  the  noblest  study  to  which 
man  can  give  his  hand  and  mind.  “  The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,”  is  an  oft-quoted  line 
of  Pope’s,  and  certainly  it  expresses  a  sentiment  of 
very  general  acceptance. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  state  that  this 
little  book  does  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  offer 
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a  few  hints  to  the  beginner  as  he  is  about  to  enter 
the  vast  domain  of  portraiture.  Let  him  at  once 
realise  that  the  subject  is  indeed  a  vast  one — so 
large  that  no  man  may  hope  to  exhaust  it  in  the 
brief  span  of  a  human  life.  Consequently,  he  will 
be  wise  to  prepare  himself  with  much  patience,  and 
not  be  discouraged  by  frequent  failures.  To  make 
haste  slowly  will  probably  prove  his  surest  course, 
curbing  his  ambitions  at  the  first,  so  that  he  may 
lay  a  firm  foundation  by  systematic  study  of  the 
“  a  b  c  ”  of  the  art.  For  as  the  mighty  hills  are 
made  up  of  tiny  grains  of  sand,  so  sound  knowledge 
is  acquired  little  by  little  ;  and  he  who  builds 
for  endurance  takes  care  to  build  on  a  firm 
foundation. 

“  Ars  long  a,  vita  brevis ,”  wrote  the  philosopher, 
and  one  can  well  understand  that  he  may  have 
had  human  portraiture  in  his  mind  when  penning 
those  words. 

But  “  Life  is  short,  and  time  is  fleeting,”  again 
sings  the  poet.  Let  us  take  heed,  and  get  to  our 
immediate  subject  of  study. 

Now,  in  traversing  an  unknown  tract  of  country, 
it  is  a  great  help  to  have  in  one’s  mind’s  eye  a 
map  of  the  district.  Similarly,  when  entering  upon 
a  new  branch  of  study,  it  is  often  of  great  use 
to  have  a  mental  map  of  our  proposed  course  of 
study.  By  this  means  we  may  avoid  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end,  or  finding  ourselves  in  a  cul-de-sac 
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and  have  to  retrace  our  ungraded  steps.  Doubtless 
this  has  been  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  would-be 
portraitists  with  the  camera.  Plunging  headlong- 
in  to  the  very  midst  of  an  avowedly  difficult  subject, 
what  wonder  that  ghastly  failures  have  produced 
disappointment  and  disgust!  Failures  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  result  of  lack  of  proper  method  of 
study. 

Experience  has  convinced  the  present  writer  that 
a  rational  method  of  work — i.e.  progressive  study — 
is  at  once  the  easiest,  quickest,  and  by  far  the 
most  pleasant  plan.  Failures  will  not,  of  course, 
be  absent,  but  they  need  not  be  numerous  enough 
to  be  discouraging.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain 
number  of  failures  are  really  helpful,  if  only  they 
are '  studied  with  care  and  their  lessons  laid  to 
heart. 

And  now  let  us  to  business.  Our  first  duty  is 
to  divide  up  our  subi’ect  into  certain  useful  sections. 
Thus: 

A.  Technique. — The  making  of  a  negative  suitable 
for  portrait-printing  ;  the  effect  of  various  ways  of 
lighting  ;  light  and  dark  backgrounds;  plain  and 
other  backgrounds — i.e.  natural  objects  :  these  and 
half  a  score  similar  tojncs  are  the  grammar  of  our 
craft.  In  all  these  studies  we  may,  if  we  like,  use 
a  barber’s  block  or  plaster  cast;  for  at  present  we 
are  not  thinking  of  an  artistic  result — a  likeness  or 
a  portrait  (a  distinction  with  a  difference) — we  are 
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simply  studying  the  use  of  our  tools,  so  that  when 
we,  later  on,  learn  to  know  exactly  what  we  wish  to 
do,  what  to  get,  we  may  be  able  to  get  the  result 
without  diverting  our  mind  from  other  more  important 

matters. 

A  fair  degree  of  craftsmanship  being  acquired,  we 
may  then  approach  the  subject  of  portraiture  in 
several  somewhat  different  ways : 

B.  Portraiture  proper,  wherein  likeness  plays  an 
essential  part.  We  now  have  to  study  such  things 
as  expression,  pose,  accentuation,  abstraction,  com¬ 
position  of  the  figure,  and  all  those  things  which 
help  us  to  portray  the  particular  individual  before 
us.  Or — 

C.  We  may  largely  ignore  the  portrait  of  any 
particular  individual,  aiming  rather  to  the  use  of  a 
human  subject  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  making 
a  decorative  picture.  Here  composition,  design,  and 
decoration  occupy  a  foremost  place.  Or,  again — 

D.  We  may  pass  to  the  interesting  domain  of 
figure-studies,  dealing  with  types  rather  than  indi¬ 
viduals  :  the  typical  ploughman  rather  than  a 
portrait  of  any  particular  person,  for  example. 

E.  It  is,  again,  an  easy  step  to  the  subject  of 
figures  in  landscape,  groups,  genre ,  etc. 

Thus  we  soon  see  that  our  subject  presents  various 
branches  or  divisions.  There  is  no  need  to  try  to 
draw  any  hard-and-fast  lines  as  to  where  one  class 
of  subject  begins  and  the  other  ends — figure-studies 
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and  figures  in  landscape,  for  instance.  But  it  is 
useful  for  the  student  to  recognise  these  various 
branches,  so  that  he  may,  at  first,  resist  the  probable 
temptation  of  skipping  about  from  one  to  the  other 
and  learning  nothing  thoroughly  of  any  one  of  them. 
Our  advice  is  to  study  them  in  some  carefully 
thought-out  order.  But  he  is  not  by  any  means 
bound  to  confine  himself  to  the  above  order,  except 
so  far  as  this  one  thing — viz.  that  A  must  be  taken 
in  hand  and  some  facility  acquired  if  anything  like 
certainty  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  B,  C,  or  D,  and 
to  some  extent  in  E  also. 

We  shall  presume  that  our  reader  puts  himself 
in  our  hands  lor  guidance.  Further,  we  shall  assume 
that  the  reader  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  negative¬ 
making  in  the  ordinary  sense — i.e.  knows  the  effect 
of  under-  and  over-exposure,  under-  and  over-develop¬ 
ment,  reduction,  intensification,  and  the  everyday 
processes  of  negative-making,  with  special  reference 
to  outdoor  subjects  generally — i.e.  landscape  and  the 
like.  But  we  shall  further  assume  that  he  has  not 
attempted  systematic  study  of  portraiture. 

It  must  be  equally  his  and  our  care  to  try  to 
arrange  our  studies  in  such  a  way  that  what  we 
learn  one  day  may  be  helpful  the  next — i.e.  on  the 
progressive  plan — building  up  our  knowledge  and 
experience  as  a  bricklayer  builds  a  house,  by 
putting  layer  upon  layer. 


II. 


THE  STUDIO. 

In  the  old  days  of  wet  plates  ( 'very  much  slower  than 
our  present  rapid  dry  plates)  one  was  almost  obliged 
to  have  a  glass-roof  studio,  or  “glass-room,”  as  it 
used  to  he  called,  for  indoor  portraiture,  on  account 
of  the  longer  exposures  then  required.  And  although 
nowadays  a  glass  roof  is  sometimes  very  useful — e.g. 
on  dull  days,  or  when  dealing  with  young  children — 
yet  for  most  of  the  work  the  amateur  portraitist  is 
likely  to  attemqot  it  is  not  necessary,  even  if  it  can 
be  afforded.  With  many  amateurs  the  choice  is 
limited  to  some  one  room  in  an  ordinary  dwelling- 
house.  But  often  a  little  judicious  flattery  adroitly 
administered  to  materfamilias ,  together  with  promises 
not  to  “  spill  things  ”  on  the  drawing-room  carpet 
or  upset  all  the  furniture,  may  pave  the  way  to 
a  choice  of  several  rooms. 

What:  then,  should  we  bear  in  mind  when  selecting 
a  room  ? 

First,  one  or  more  large  windows,  the  larger  the 
better;  preferably  those  that  “  give  out  upon  the  sky,” 
as  our  neighbours  say,  rather  than  those  that  face 
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trees  or  buildings  or  other  similar  light- stopping 
things.  It  is  better  to  have  windows  free  from  direct 
sunshine  (i.e.  N.-  or  N.E. -facing),  rather  than  those 
open  to  direct  sun  (S.  or  S.W.).  But  this  is  not 
so  serious  a  trouble  as  some  suppose.  The  present 
writer  used  for  some  years  a  south-facing  room  as 
studio,  with  two  large  windows,  to  which  thin  muslin 
blinds  were  adapted  to  stop  out  direct  sunshine. 
The  sun-facing  room  is  an  advantage  on  dull  days 
and  in  the  winter  months  of  the  year.  Still,  all 
things  considered,  convenience  goes  with  the  N.-  or 
N.E.-  or  N.W.-facing  windows. 

A  large  room  is  better  than  a  small  one,  as  it 
enables  one  to  get  farther  away  from  one’s  sitter, 
and  use  long-focus  lenses,  thus  getting  better  per¬ 
spective  and  proportions.  There  is  no  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  a  very  lofty  room,  but  a  very  low  room  is 
not  desirable,  as  it  somewhat  limits  one  in  variety 
of  lighting.  The  less  furniture  in  the  room  the 
better.  A  light  wall-paper  is  better  than  a  dark 
one,  and  the  less  pattern  it  has  the  better.  It  is 
more  useful  to  have  length  along  the  wall  wherein 
is  the  window  than  length  from  the  window  to  the 
opposite  wall. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  illustrative  examples 
in  this  book  have  been  designedly  made  in  an 
ordinary  living-room.  In  order  to  make  their  lessons 
the  more  helpful,  it  is  desirable  that  the  reader  have 
some  rough  idea  about  this  room,  so  that  it  may  help 
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him  to  select  his  own  room-studio,  and  to  know 
what  are  features  useful  or  superfluous. 

The  room,  P  Q  MN  (Fig.  1),  is  nearly  square — i.e. 
23  feet  by  21  feet.  One  side,  P  Q,  shows  two  windows, 
X  and  Y,  each  4  feet  wide  and  9  feet  high — i.e. 
balcony  windows  to  the  floor.  They  are  8  feet  apart 
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and  3  feet  from  each  corner  of  this  side  of  the  room. 
The  most  useful  feature  is  the  length  of  the  side  P  Q, 
enabling  one  to  get  a  good  distance  away  from  one’s 
sitter,  and  use  long-focus  lenses.  The  length  of  the 
side  QN  is  not  much  use;  in  fact,  that  part  of 
the  room  beyond  F,  the  fireplace,  towards  M  N,  the 
door  side,  was  not  often  used.  Very  often  only  one 
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window  (say,  X)  was  used,  the  other  being  closed  by 
opaque  blinds.  The  room  was  overcrowded  with  furni¬ 
ture,  but  purposely  none  was  taken  out  of  the  room. 
When  in  the  way,  it  was  moved  towards  the  sides. 

At  C  is  the  camera,  represented  by  a  triangle  to 
suggest  a  tripod  top.  The  sitter,  S,  is  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  a  square,  suggesting  the  four 
legs  of  a  chair.  B  is  a  background  (a  double  line), 
and  R  a  reflector  (a  single  line). 

The  greater  number  of  the  examples  made  in  this 
room  could  just  as  well  have  been  made  in  a  room 
about  half  the  size  of  P  Q,  and  rather  over  half  the 
length  Q  N,  and  only  one  window — i.e.  a  one-window 
room,  measuring,  say,  12  feet  by  about  15  feet.  Thus 
the  reader  need  not  be  discouraged  because  he  has 
not  a  glass-roof  studio  or  large  room. 

In  the  above  example  the  windows,  X  and  Y,  face 
X.E.,  and  are  partly  obscured  by  large  trees  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  Standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  these  trees  obscure  the  lower  half  of 
both  windows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  amateur  portraitist 
wdll  often  make  his  pictures  outdoors — in  the  garden, 
roadside,  on  the  quay,  etc.,  etc.  Nevertheless,  those 
far-reaching  principles  of  lighting,  posing,  etc.,  which 
may  conveniently  be  quietly  studied  in  the  home 
studio  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  when  success 
depends  on  quickly  seizing  upon  an  expressive  pose 
or  effective  lighting. 


III. 

APPARATUS  AND  MATERIALS. 

The  camera  may  conveniently  liave  a  rising  front 
and  swing-back,  though  these  movements  are  not 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  assumed  that  the  focus¬ 
sing-screen  will  be  used  to  arrange  the  composition, 
etc.  A  reversing  back  may  be  considered  as  all  but 
essential.  The  bellows  of  the  camera  should  be 
generous  in  length — i.e.  at  least  one  and  a  half  times 
the  long  side  of  the  plate,  and  preferably  twice  their 
length.  Thus,  for  half-plate  size  not  less  than  10  inches, 
and  better  if  extending  to  13  or  14  inches,  and  so  on, 
in  proportion,  for  other  sizes. 

The  length  of  bellows  of  course  suggests  a 
moderately  long-focus  lens — say,  a  9-  or  10-inch  focus 
lens  for  half-plate  sizes. 

Any  modern  lens  working  at  a  rapidity  not  less 
than  //8  may  be  used. 

The  amateur  is  advised  to  avoid  the  so-called 
portrait  lenses,  and  to  use  lenses  of  the  rapid  sym¬ 
metrical  or,  still  better,  stigmatic  forms. 

For  his  first  series  of  studies  he  should  aim 
at  getting  a  fairly  sharp  image—  i.e.  as  good  as  he 
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can  get  with,  say ,f/S.  But  as  soon  as  the  “  pothooks 
and  hangers  ”  have  been  learnt,  then  he  may  use  his 
own  taste  as  to  focus  and  definition. 

For  soft  focus  and  well-rounded  modelling  his  very 
serious  attention  may  be  invited  to  a  long-focus  single 
landscape  lens  of  miniscus  form — properly  achroma- 
tised,  of  course.  The  focal  length  should  be  about 
twice  the  long  side  of  the  plate,  and  one  need  not  stop 
down  below  f/8.  Some  very  fine  work  has  been  done 
with  instruments  of  this  character. 

An  ordinary  tripod  may  be  used,  though  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  form  of  studio  stand  is  a 
great  convenience.  The  old-fashioned  liead-rest 
may  easily  be  converted  into  a  studio  stand.  It 
will  not  be  wanted  for  its  original  purpose.  If  the 
floor  be  not  carpeted,  some  of  the  several  well-known 
contrivances  must  be  used  to  prevent  the  tripod 
legs  slipping  and  the  camera  shifting  or  perhaps 
falling. 

As  to  plates ,  in  these  days  it  is  not  likely  that  one 
will  find  really  bad  plates,  yet  some  are  better  than 
others.  Select  some  well-known  brand  and  stick  to 
it,  at  any  rate  for  a  while,  until  you  are  sure  that  you 
will  improve  your  work  by  changing  the  brand  of 
plates.  For  portraiture  we  need  a  fairly  rapid  plate 
- — not  slower  than  200  H  and  D.  It  should  be  free 
from  fog,  but  need  not  give  a  eery  strong  plucky 
“contrasty”  negative.  Negatives  of  this  latter 
type  are  exactly  what  we  seldom  if  ever  want  in 
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portraiture,  but  tliis  is  unfortunately  the  most  common 
type  among  amateur  workers. 

As  to  developers ,  probably  the  reader  already  knows 
“  quite  the  very  best.”  But  in  case  he  is  open  to  a 
suggestion,  I  give  what  I  find  a  very  suitable  one  for 
this  class  of  work,  and  one  which,  so  far  as  I  have 
tried  it,  works  well  with  all  plates. 

In  a  20- ounce  bottle  put  1  ounce  of  soda  carbonate 
— i.e.  washing-soda,  clear  glassy  crystals  ;  add  1 
ounce  of  soda  sulphite,  fill  up  the  bottle  with  tepid 
water,  shake  occasionally.  When  dissolved,  set  aside 
for  24  hours.  Then  very  carefully  decant  off  about 
19  ounces  of  quite  clear  solution,  and  throw  away  the 
last  ounce,  containing  more  or  less  sediment.  Return 
the  clear  solution  to  the  bottle,  add  1  dram 
(60  grains)  metol.  When  dissolved,  your  developer 
is  ready  for  use. 

It  is  used  just  as  it  is,  without  any  bromide.  With 
a  fairly  correct  exposure  at  temperature,  say,  60° 
to  65°  F.,  the  image  puts  in  its  first  appearance 
in  about  10  to  12  seconds,  and  a  soft  printing- 
negative  results  in  about  8  to  3^  minutes’  total 
development. 

Further  density  contrast  is  obtained  by  prolonging 
development.  The  same  lot  of  developer  may  be 
used  for  perhaps  four  plates  one  after  the  other;  bnt 
with  each  use  its  action  gets  a  little  slower,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  allowance  must  be  made.  Do  not  return 
any  used  developer  to  the  stock  bottle. 
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As  to  printing  processes ,  their  Dame  is  legion.  For 
trying  a  negative  perhaps  P.O.P.  is  most  convenient, 
but  for  permanent  results  plati notype,  platona,  gum 
bichromate,  ozotype,  or  carbon  is  preferable. 


IV. 


A  FIRST  ATTEMPT. 

By  this  time  the  reader  will  be  getting  impatient 
for  his  first  plunge  into  portraiture.  Let  us  therefore 
give  “him  his  head”  for  a  moment.  From  long- 
experience  with  beginners’  work  we  can  venture  on 
a  prophecy  that  he  will  make  certain  mistakes.  In 
Fig.  2  we  show  an  example  of  what  the  impatient 
beginner  is  quite  likely  to  produce.  On  inspection, 
we  find  it  exemplifies  the  following  mistakes  or 
defects : 

1.  Unsuitable  lighting. 

2.  Under-exposure. 

3.  Over-development. 

4.  Want  of  reflector. 

5.  Unsuitable  background. 

6.  Wrongly  placed  camera. 

7.  Badly  posed  figure. 

8.  Faulty  arrangement  of  draperies. 

A  brief  word  on  each  of  these  points  in  turn. 

1.  Unsuitable  lighting. — The  figure  was  placed  too 
near  a  window,  so  that  one  side  of  the  face  was  in 
strong  light,  the  other  almost  in  darkness.  This  style 
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of  lighting  tends  to  cut  the  face  in  half.  To  deal  with 
it  requires  special  attention  to  several  points  (dealt 


Fig.  2. 

This  illustration  exemplifies  eight  faults  commonly 
made  by  beginners  (see  page  20). 


with  later  on),  which  are  not  very  likely  to  occur 
to  the  beginner. 

2.  Under-exposure  tends  to  accentuate  the  fault 
just  named  by  making  “  darkness  darker  still.”  This 
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is  one  of  the  very  common  faults  of  indoor  portraiture. 
For  every  over-exposed  home  portrait  there  are 
probably  a  hundred  under-exposed  ones. 

3.  Over-development ,  again,  often  follows  under¬ 
exposure.  The  idea  has  got  abroad  that  by  prolong¬ 
ing  development  one  can  “  get  out  ”  detail  in  the 
shadows,  etc.  Of  this  see  a  subsequent  note. 

4.  Reflectors  and  their  use  will  be  fully  dealt  with. 
This,  again,  is  often  an  “  unknown  quantity  ”  in  much 
home  portraiture. 

5.  Unsuitable  background. — This  defect  is  painfully 
obvious  ;  in  fact,  the  illustration  rather  reminds  one 
of  the  “  puzzle  picture,  find  the  policeman,”  so 
common  a  few  years  ago. 

G.  Wrongly  placed  camera. — Not  only  was  the  lens 
too  near  the  sitter,  but  it  was  far  too  high  above  the 
sitter,  producing  distortion  in  various  ways. 

7.  Posing  of  figure — hands ,  etc. — This  also  is 
so  obvious  that  no  more  need  be  said  ;  and  with 
this  is — 

8.  Faulty  arrangement  of  draperies — e.g .  a  bunch 
of  white  lace  just  below  the  half-black  face,  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  hand,  etc. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  of  faults  to 
another  half-dozen  or  so,  but  enough  will  have  been 
said  to  show  that  in  portraiture,  as  in  other  matters, 
success  depends  upon  attending  to  many  little  things. 

Now  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  deal  with  all  these 
various  defects,  and  how  they  should  be  avoided  in 
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one  and  the  same  chapter,  we  should  probably  only 
succeed  in  either  making  u  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded  ”  or  make  the  reader  abandon  the  subject 
in  hopeless  disgust.  We  shall  therefore  only  invite 
his  attention  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  Therefore,  while 
he  is  studying,  let  us  say,  the  use  of  the  reflector,  its 
effects  at  different  angles  or  distances,  let  him  not 
bother  his  head  about  expression  or  retouching  or 
arranging  draperies,  etc.,  but  just  be  content  to  grasp 
the  principles  of  the  one  thing  under  study  at  the 
moment.  In  this  way  will  he  wisely  make  haste 
to  progress  slowly  and  surely. 


y. 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  REFLECTORS . 

Our  most  convenient  starting-point  is  the  subject  of 
backgrounds.  By  all  means  let  the  beginner  start 
with  the  simplest  possible  background — such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  a  dark  curtain  or  plain  painted  wall,  or  some 
such  flat  and  evenly  tinted  thing  free  from  pattern. 
He  will,  however,  quickly  find  that  he  wants  to 
move  his  sitter  about  so  as  to  get  different  lightings, 
etc.  The  plain  wall  is  fixed ;  the  curtain  needs 
support,  etc.  Thus  the  need  of  a  movable  back¬ 
ground  is  soon  felt.  Our  next  step,  then,  is  either 
to  buy  or  make  a  background  and  stand.  If  it 
is  to  be  bought,  let  it  be  of  such  material  that  it 
can  be  cleared  by  passing  over  its  surface  a  damp 
sponge.  Such  “  washable  cloth  ”  backgrounds  cost 
a  little  more  than  paper  ones,  but  are  well  worth 
the  extra  money.  As  to  colour,  we  shall  need  a 
light  and  a  dark  one.  These  must  not  be  quite 
white  or  quite  black.  A  rather  pale  grey  and  a 
decidedly  dark  grey  or  warm  brown  are  the  most 
useful  tints. 

To  the  reader  who  wishes  to  make  his  own 
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backgrounds  and  stands  we  must  give  rather  more 
explicit  instructions. 

First  as  to  size.  This  will  partly  depend  upon 
the  available  space.  If  standing  full-length  figures 
are  contemplated,  we  need  at  least  a  spare  12 
inches  or  so  above  the  top  of  the  head.  This  brings 
the  height  to,  say,  7  feet.  As  to  width,  the 
wider  the  better,  provided  it  is  not  too  wide  to  be 
conveniently  moved  about.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
rather  awkward  to  move  about  a  framework  that 
one  cannot  reach  with  the  hands  from  side  to  side. 
I  find  that  I  can  comfortably  stretch  out  and  reach 
the  edges  of  a  5-foot  wide  frame.  This  will  be 
found  wide  enough  for  most  indoor  purposes.  Our 
background  really  consists  of  two  parts — viz.  a 
wooden  framework  or  “  stretcher,”  similar  to  that 
used  to  stretch  and  hold  the  canvas  of  an  oil 
painting,  and,  secondly,  the  background  material 
itself.  The  frame  can  be  made  by  anyone  who  can 
use  a  saw  and  turnscrew. 

At  the  wood-yard  select — as  free  from  knots  as 
possible — a  board  12  feet  long,  8  inches  wide,  and 
(nominally)  1  inch  thick.  Get  this  cut  up  into 
four  equal  strips  12  feet  by  2  inches  by  1  inch. 
Then  plane  all  four  sides  of  each  strip,  and  cut 
each  strip  into  a  7-foot  and  a  5-foot  length.  The 
7-foot  lengths  are  for  the  sides,  and  the  5-foot  for 
top  or  bottom.  The  reader  will  see  that  we  have 
provided  enough  for  two  frames,  each  7  feet  by 
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5  feet.  One  is  for  our  background,  the  other  for 
the  reflector  :  for  while  we  are  making  one  we 
may  as  well  make  the  other  also. 

The  corners  of  each  frame  may  most  easily  be 
joined  by  the  “  half-joint”  (see  Fig.  3).  This  requires 
only  the  careful  use  of  a  saw  to  cut  away  portions 
of  the  ends  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  This  done, 
two  ends  are  brought  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  4, 
and  fixed  by  a  couple  of  stout  screws,  one  screw 
being  put  in  from  each  side. 

Th  ese  half-joints,  however,  are  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  such  size  of  frames  without  further  aid. 
We  therefore  strengthen  each  corner  with  a  cheap 
iron  bracket,  costing  about  2d.  each.  Fig.  5  will 
make  this  clear  without  more  words.  The  two 
frames  now  being  made,  there  comes  the  question 
of  how  to  make  them  stand  up  on  edge. 

Two  courses  are  open  to  us.  Each  has  its 
own  advantages,  and  the  reader  must  adopt  the  one 
or  other  according  to  his  needs.  The  first  course  is 
to  attach  the  two  frames  together  by  means  of  a 
flexible  joint  of  webbing,  after  the  manner  common 
in  the  domestic  clothes-horse  or  drying- stand.  This 
may  easily  be  done  by  means  of  chair-webbing 
and  a  few  wire  staples.  The  advantages  of  this 
system  are  that  the  background  and  reflector  hold 
each  other  up,  and  pack  away  flat  when  not  in  use. 
The  disadvantage  is  that  we  are  somewhat  limited 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  background  and 
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reflector.  Moreover,  to  change  from  one  side  of 
background  to  the  other  gives  ns  the  trouble  of 
turning  the  whole  thing  upside  down.  This  is  not 
always  very  easy  in  a  small  room  full  of  furniture. 
The  alternative  plan  is  to  arrange  for  each  frame¬ 
work  to  stand  independently  of  the  other.  The 
simplest  way  is  to  screw  to  each  end  of  the  under¬ 
side  of  each  frame  a  piece  of  wood,  say  18  by  4  by 
1  inch  (see  ss,  Fig.  6).  Then  to  the  sides  of  the 
frames  fix  another  triangular  piece  with  four  screws, 
as  shown  at  tt  in  Fig.  7.  This  system  gives  us 
more  freedom  of  relative  position,  but  the  stands 
take  up  more  storage-room. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  the  material  for  re¬ 
flector  and  background.  For  the  former,  buy  some 
cheap  white  cotton  sheeting.  At  each  end  have 
sewn  on  a  few  pieces  of  tape,  so  that  you  can  remove 
the  reflector  sheet  when  not  in  use,  and  so  keep  it 
clean.  Fig.  8  gives  a  general  view  of  the  reflector 
stand  with  sheet  suspended  by  tapes. 

Now  as  to  the  background  proper.  We  must 
invest  in  some  cheap  unbleached  calico,  of  size  to 
comfortably  cover  the  frame.  This  is  tacked  to  the 
frame,  flat  and  even,  but  not  stretched.  When 
tacking,  begin  at  the  middle  of  each  side,  and  leave 
the  corners  to  the  last. 

Now  take  about  a  tablespoonful  of  patent  size 
powder  or  glue  powder  ;  put  this  in  a  quart 
pudding-  or  pie-dish,  and  pour  on  it  a  pint  of 
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boiling  water ;  stir  well  with  a  fork  until  yon  have 
a  clear  straw-coloured  solution  free  from  undissolved 
lumps.  Then  take  a  wide  (4-inch)  flat  hog-hair  brush, 
and  apply  an  even  coating  to  the  calico,  just  enough 
to  wet  it  through  thoroughly,  but  not  enough  for 
the  solution  to  run  down  in  streaks.  Then  let  this 
priming  or  sizing  dry.  This  will  take  a  few  hours 
only.  Meanwhile,  make  up  another  lot  of  glue 
or  size  solution  as  before,  and  add  a  lump  of 
common  whiting,  about  as  big  as  a  man’s  fist  or  a 
large  orange,  to,  say,  a  pint  of  liquid.  Now  take 
about  a  teaspoonful,  less  rather  than  more — say,  a 
saltspoonful — of  powdered  ivory  or  lamp-black  ;  lay 
this  on  the  back  of  a  dinner-plate,  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  glue  solution,  and  then  rub  into  a  smooth  black 
paste,  using  a  palette  or  ordinary  knife.  It  is 
important  to  get  this  very  thoroughly  wet  and 
evenly  mixed  with  the  solution.  You  may  require 
to  add  a  little  more  glue  solution.  Your  resulting 
mixture  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  glycerine. 
This  done,  add  the  black  to  the  whole,  and  stir 
thoroughly.  Now  try  this  pale  grey  mixture  on 
a  spare  bit  of  sheeting,  and  dry  by  holding  to  the 
fire.  Note  that  it  is  lighter  when  dry  than  when 
wet.  You  may  find  that  you  have  to  add  more 
black  or  more  white.  Your  result,  when  dry,  should 
be  a  pale  grey. 

The  same  wooden  frame  will  hold  a  second  back¬ 
ground  on  the  other  side.  This,  again,  is  made  of 
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unbleached  sheeting,  nailed  on  and  sized  or  primed 
in  the  same  way.  Now  as  for  colour,  yon  will  find 
it  necessary  to  add  something  to  give  “  body”  to  the 
ivory  and  lamp-black.  We  may  nse  for  this  any  dark 
red  or  dark  brown  finely  ground  powder  colour  such  as 
Vandyke  brown,  burnt  sienna,  burnt  umber,  etc.  The 
first-named  is  the  more  convenient.  Mix  up  about 
equal  parts  (in  bulk)  of  Vandyke  and  black  with  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid.  This  may  conveniently 
be  done  in  a  small  basin,  using  the  back  of  a  spoon 
to  rub  all  well  together.  Then  add  this  black-brown 
paste  to  the  bulk  of  the  glue  or  size  solution.  Again 
it  is  well  to  try  this  on  a  spare  bit  of  sheeting.  Now 
in  this  case  you  will  probably  find  that  it  will  dry  rather 
lighter  than  it  looks  when  wet.  Very  probably  you 
will  find  it  desirable  to  give  your  dark  ground  a  second 
coating.  The  coating  should  be  fairly  even — i.e.  not 
light  and  dark  patches  alternately  ;  but  you  may  con¬ 
veniently  have  one  corner  rather  light,  and  more  or 
less  graduating  darker  towards  the  opposite  corner. 
When  putting  on  the  colour,  begin  at  the  top  and 
work  horizontally.  Lay  on  with  three  or  four  strokes 
in  this  way  \\  \  and  then  a  few  similar  ones  rather 
lower  down,  sloping  so  /  /  /  /.  Each  stroke  partly 
overlaps  the  last  one,  as  well  as  those  above.  Very 
great  evenness  is  not  desired  — in  fact,  a  slight 
unevenness  is  an  advantage. 

When  fixing  the  sheeting  to  the  framework  in  the 
first  instance,  do  not  drive  the  tacks  quite  home. 
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After  colouring  and  drying,  you  will  probably  find 
a  little  “  sagging  ”  tendency  which  may  need  cor¬ 
rection,  which  can  easily  be  done  if  the  tacks  are 
quickly  removable. 

The  two  most  useful  shades  to  aim  at  are,  first, 
a  greyish  white — about  as  grey  as  the  sky  is  or  looks 
on  a  dull  grey  overcast  cloudless  day — not  quite  so 
dark  as  the  tint  of  a  new  and  clean  bit  of  rubber 
tubing,  or  what  one  sees  on  cycles  in  a  shop  window. 
The  darker  tint  is  rather  blacker  than  a  cake  of 
chocolate — say,  half-way  between  chocolate  and  black. 
As  before  said,  quite  white  and  quite  black  are  to  be 
avoided. 


Fig.  9.  Fig  10. 


VI. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  LIGHT  AND  DARK 
BACKGROUND . 

We  are  now  ready  to  make  onr  first  experiment. 
This  conveniently  may  be  one  with  onr  new-made  pair 
of  backgrounds.  Let  us  refresh  our  minds  by  a 
glance  at  Fig.  1,  the  ground  plan  of  our  room,  and 
henceforward  bear  in  mind  the  signs  we  shall  use  for 
the  relative  positions  of  the  camera  (a  triangle), 
the  sitter  (a  square),  the  background  (a  double  line), 
and  reflector  (a  single  line). 

The  small  diagram  (Fig.  11)  explains  at  a  glance 
how  these  four  elements  were  relatively  arranged, 
and  the  two  windows  shewn  indicate  that  both  windows 
were  used  in  producing  the  companion  studies 
(Figs.  9  and  10). 

In  both  we  have  the  same  relative  positions,  the 
only  difference  being  the  dark  background  used  for 
Fig.  9  and  light  ground  used  for  Fig.  10.  The  same 
exposure  was  given  to  both  negatives.  They  were 
developed  and  printed  together.  Observe  carefully 
the  following  points,  due  to  contrast  of  light  and 
shade.  In  Fig.  10  the  light  ground  makes  all  parts 
of  the  face  seem  darker  than  they  do  in  Fig.  9,  against 
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the  dark  ground.  It  may  he  thought  that  the 
shadow  side  of  the  face  in  Fig.  9  is  lighter  than 
the  same  part  in  Fig.  10.  Take  a  bit  of  grey-brown 
paper,  cut  out  a  small  hole  in  it,  say,  J  inch  square,  and 
lay  this  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other  figure. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  two 
pictures  very  closely  agree,  and  that  the  apparent 
difference  is  due  to  contrast  effect  with  the  backgrounds. 


Next  note  that  in  Fig.  10  some  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  figure  or  body,  because  the  dark  line  of  the 
shoulders  makes  a  conspicuous  contrast  against  the 
light  ground.  In  Fig.  9  we  hardly  notice  the  existence 
of  the  body  part.  Thus  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  9 
seems  to  give  much  more  importance  to,  and  concen¬ 
trates  our  interest  on,  the  head  of  our  sitter. 

The  reader  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  a  dark 
background  is  always  best.  For,  on  the  contrary, 
when  dealing  with  sitters  in  light  clothes,  the  dark 
background  may  give  far  too  much  contrast  importance 
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to  these  clothes.  This  is  often  the  case  with  children’s 
portraits  with  a  dark  ground.  The  resulting  picture 
seems  to  be  nearly  all  clothes  and  but  little  portrait. 

The  student  is  once  for  all  urged  to  be  very  cautious 
against  jumping  to  any  hard-and-fast  rules  or  set 
conclusions.  Let  him  be  content  with  observing  a 
good  number  of  instances,  and  then  perhaps  he  may 
come  to  a  general  conclusion — but  keeping  an  open 
mind  on  the  subject. 


—4  l__ - 

h  a 

— 1  1 - 
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Fig.  12.  Fig.  13. 


Thus  we  may  give  him  the  benefit  of  our  own 
observations  in  a  very  general  kind  of  way,  with 
plenty  of  room  for  instances  to  the  contrary. 

A  dark  ground  generally  gives  more  importance  to 
the  head  than  does  a  light  ground,  all  other  things 
being  the  same. 

Dark  clothes  are  less  noticed  against  a  dark  ground, 
and  light  or  white  ones  less  noticed  against  a  light 
ground. 
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Old  people  seem  to  “  come  better,”  as  the  painters 
say,  against  a  dark  ground.  Young  people  and 
children  may  often  be  taken  with  a  light  ground. 

We  now  pass  by  an  easy  stage  to  our  next  experi¬ 
ment.  This  is  to  see  if  we  can  get  any  appreciable 
effect  by  regulating  the  quantity  of  light  which  falls 
on  the  background. 

In  Figs.  12  and  13  we  show  how  matters  were 
arranged  for  the  next  pair  of  companion  exposures. 
In  both  instances  one  window  only— viz.  X — was  used  ; 
the  second  one  (Y)  being  closed  by  opaque  blinds. 

In  both  cases  the  camera,  sitter,  and  reflector  were 
exactly  in  the  same  position  ;  but  in  Fig.  12  we 
arranged  matters  so  that  the  background  (the  light  side 
in  both  cases  being  used)  was  in  its  own  shadow. 
In  Fig.  12  we  see  the  background  is  turned  so  as  to 
catch  a  sidelight  falling  on  it.  The  corresponding 
results  are  seen  in  Figs.  14  and  15. 

Thus  plan  12  corresponds  to  effect  14,  and  plan  13 
to  effect  15.  The  two  negatives  had  the  same 
exposure,  and  were  developed  and  printed  together. 
Note  first  that  we  get  two  different  tone  values  for 
our  background,  according  as  it  is  in  light  (Fig.  15)  or 
in  shadow  (Fig.  14). 

Xext  observe  how  this  alters  the  contrast  effects  on 
the  light  and  dark  side  of  the  face.  In  15  the  light 
side  of  the  face  is  all  but  lost  against  the  light  ground, 
but  in  14  we  see  it  on  the  light  side.  Again,  the 
darker  background  of  14  seems  to  suggest  luminosity 
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on  the  shadow  side  of  14,  and  the  light  ground  of  15 
rather  suggests  darkness.  Note  also  how  the  light 
draperies  of  14  are  more  agreeably  rendered  than 
they  are  in  15. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  in  a  similar  way 
we  can  use  our  dark  background  and  get  a  lighter  or 
darker  effect  as  it  is  in  light  or  in  shadow. 

In  continuance  of  this  topic,  consult  Chapter  XXX., 
Part  II.,  of  this  work,  dealing  with  natural  back¬ 
grounds. 


VII. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  REFLECTORS . 

It  is  a  natural  and  easy  step  to  see  what  difference 
the  reflector  makes. 

Arranging  a  sitter  for  a  threeqnarter  view  of  the  face, 
we  exposed  two  pairs  of  plates,  giving  them  all  the 
same  exposure.  The  first  pair  were  with  a  dark 
background  ;  for  the  second  pair  a  light  background 
was  used. 

Fig.  20  shows  the  relative  positions  of  camera, 
sitter,  etc.,  for  all  four  exposures  (Figs.  16  to  19). 
Figs.  17  and  19  were  both  taken  without  a  reflector  at 
all.  Figs.  16  and  18  were  taken  with  the  reflector, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  20.  Both  cases  aim  to  show  defects 
in  opposite  directions. 

Figs.  17  and  19  are  obviously  too  dark  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  face  for  pleasing  effect.  But 
here  apply  what  we  have  just  learned  in  our  last 
chapter — Experiments  witli  different  backgrounds. 
Applying  our  bit  of  brown  paper  with  small  square 
hole  in  it,  we  find  the  shadow  cheek  in  Figs.  17  and 
19  just  about  equally  dark,  although  the  light  back¬ 
ground  of  Fig.  19,  by  force  of  contrast,  makes  the 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18. 


Fig  19. 
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shadow  cheek  appear  darker  than  it  does  with  the 
dark  ground  in  Fig.  17.  Similarly,  the  reflector 
side  of  the  face  in  Fig.  16  seems  lighter  than  the 
corresponding  part  in  Fig.  18,  although  the  brown 
paper  test  tells  us  that  they  are  of  the  same  tint. 

From  these  figures  the  observant  reader  will  rightly 
conclude  that  the  reflector  has  here  not  been  quite 
wisely  used.  Its  effect  is  purposely  rather  overdone, 
in  order  to  point  a  moral  ;  and  of  course  we  note  this 


exaggerated  effect  more  in  Fig.  16  than  in  Fig.  18, 
just  as  we  note  the  opposite  effect  more  in  Fig.  19 
than  in  Fig.  17. 

The  earnest  worker  who  has  followed  our  steps 
so  far  will  now  very  properly  try  a  few  further  ex¬ 
periments  for  himself  by  placing  the  reflector  at 
different  angles  and  duly  noting  the  effects. 

Fig.  21  contains  suggestions  for  three  different  jx)si- 
tions  of  the  reflector — viz.  1,  2,  and  3.  These  should 
all  be  tried  and  effects  noted.  We  shall  find  that 
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with  1  we  get  too  much  reflected  light  along  the  edge 
of  the  shadow  side  of  the  head.  This  gives  a  cross¬ 
lighting  effect,  which  is  seldom  satisfactory  and  often 
rather  puzzling.  Position  2  is  apt  to  make  the  nearer 
parts  of  the  face  too  dark  and  seem  swollen  and  bulgy. 
Position  3  is  generally  better.  The  reflector,  being 
farther  away,  has  not  so  much  effect  as  in  Fig.  20,  and 
the  light  is  more  diffused  all  round  the  shadow  side. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  such  positions  as  Fig.  20 
or  Fig.  21  (position  3)  the  reflector  not  only  throws 
light  on  the  sitter,  but  also  on  the  background  as  well. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  wanted,  but  the  existence 
of  the  fact  should  be  duly  noted  and  stored  up  for 
use  when  required. 


VIII. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  HEAD. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  difference  made  by 
the  sitter  turning  his  head  in  different  directions — 
i.e.  ful]  face,  side  face,  and  so  on. 

First,  we  arrange  camera,  sitter,  background,  and 
reflector  as  in  third  position  of  Fig.  21.  We  then 
place  our  sitter  so  that  he  is  with  his  back  towards 
the  window  (X),  and  then  get  him  to  turn  just  a 
little  more  away  from  us.  This  gives  us  the  view 
in  Fig.  22.  Note  how  this  gives  great  prominence 
to  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  facial  character 
is  nearly  lost ;  that  is  to  say,  the  study  does  not  at 
once  present  itself  to  us  as  an  instantaneously 
recognised  portrait  of  our  friend  Mr.  R. 

The  sitter  now  slowly  turns  towards  us,  so  that 
he  is  just  as  far  on  this  side  of  exact  profile  or 
side  face  as  he  was  beyond  it.  This  gives  us  the 
view  Fig.  23. 

Here  note  how  greatly  we  gain  in  the  matter 
of  likeness  by  showing  a  little  more  of  the  face. 
We  here  see  both  eyebrows,  and  something  of  both 
eyes.  This  gives  importance  to  the  perceptive  and 
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reflective  part  of  the  head,  the  brow,  and  forehead 
regions.  We  might  therefore  call  this  the  thinking 
view  as  compared  with  the  next  (Fig.  24),  which 
shows  us  a  face  yet  a  little  more  turned  towards  us. 
In  this  case  note  the  vital-activity  effect,  which  is 
so  largely  due  to  the  eye  being  more  seen.  This 
we  might  call  the  speaking  view  ;  for  usually, 
when  some  one  speaks  to  us,  he  turns  his  face  and 
gaze  more  or  less  in  our  direction.  This  view 
brings  into  prominence  the  width  of  the  head, 
betokening  activity  and  firmness  of  character.  The 
scheme  of  lighting  gives  roundness  to  the  head. 
Our  sitter  still  farther  rotates  until  he  passes  to 
full  face— here  intentionally  omitted — and  is  about 
as  far  beyond  fall  face  in  Fig.  25  as  he  was  in 
Fig.  24.  Now  here  note  we  are  beginning  to  lose 
the  value  of  the  shadow  side  of  the  head. 

This  view  does  not  seem  so  lifelike  as  Fig.  24. 
The  light  and  ;shade  value  of  the  eyes  and  brows 
is  here  seriously  reduced,  but  more  importance  is 
given  to  the  nose.  Its  shadow  is  the  chief  dark 
about  the  face. 

In  Fig.  20  we  have  an  exact  profile.  This  shows 
us  the  form  of  the  forehead,  eyebrows,  and  nose, 
with  considerable  emphasis  ;  but  the  broad  light  on 
the  face  by  this  scheme  robs  it  of  much  of  its 
interesting  and  forceful  character.  It  is  instructive 
to  compare  Fig.  26  with  Figs.  22  and  23, 
and  observe  how  important  a  part  light  and  shade 


Fig.  26.  Fig.  25. 
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play  as  compared  with  position.  A  slight  farther 
turn  brings  us  to  Fig.  27 — i.e.  a  view  a  little 
beyond  profile,  but  not  quite  so  far  as  Fig.  22. 

Once  again  we  may  then  compare  Figs.  22  and  23 
with  Figs.  26  and  27,  as  approximate  profiles  towards 
and  away  from  the  chief  source  of  light. 

It  should  here  be  said  that  the  camera,  etc., 
remained  in  the  same  place  for  this  series  of  ex¬ 
periments,  and  that  the  sitter  only  slightly  rotated  his 
chair  and  himself  from  time  to  time.  The  same  ex¬ 
posure  (3  seconds  fj 8  on  a  somewhat  cloudy  morning) 
was  given  to  all  the  plates.  The  light  outside  was 
a  little  bit  “  shifty  ”  and  variable,  and  the  sitter 
sometimes  sat  rather  more  erect  than  at  other  times  ; 
hence  slight  difference  in  height  of  head.  Note 
that  in  this  series  the  sitter  “  looked  straight  in 
front  of  him,”  the  body  and  head  retained  the  same 
relative  y>osition,  and  rotated  together  for  the  different 
camera  views. 

Our  next  experiment  was  that  of  comparing  the 
effects  of  a  change  of  position  of  the  head  relative 
to  the  shoulders. 

In  Fig.  28  we  have  the  body  seen  more  or  less 
sideways,  and  the  head  turned  towards  us,  while 
in  Fig.  29  we  have  a  front  view  of  the  body  and 
head  turned  sideways.  Note  that  in  Fig.  29  the 
head  in  this  view  seems  too  small  for  the  body. 
This  is  largely  due  to  a  full  wide  view  of  the 
shoulders  tending  by  force  of  comparison  to  dwarf 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 
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the  head.  Now  in  Fig.  28  the  head  seems  in  much 
better  proportion  to  the  body  ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  sitter  was  just  a  little  farther  away  in 
28  than  in  29 — i.e.  the  head  is,  if  anything,  less  in 
28  than  in  29. 

In  Figs.  30  and  31  we  have  a  somewhat  similar, 
but  not  identical,  experiment.  Roughly  speaking, 
both  are  “  full-face  ”  views  of  the  head  ;  but  Fig.  30 
is  a  sideways  view  of  the  shoulders,  while  in  31 
the  shoulders  are  squarely  set  to  the  camera. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  we  do  not  get  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  proportions  of  Fig.  29  in  Fig.  31  ?  The 
answer  is  that  in  Fig.  29  we  have  much  more 
body  shown,  relative  to  the  size  of  the  head.  Again, 
in  Fig.  31  the  full  width  of  the  shoulders  is  not 
shown  ;  consequently,  in  both  Figs.  30  and  31  the 
increased  size  of  the  head,  compared  with  body 
shown,  gives  the  head  corresponding  increased 
importance. 

The  question  of  proportion  of  parts  is  a  fragment 
of  a  very  much  larger  one,  embracing  several  other 
questions,  such  as  the  placing  of  the  figure,  pro¬ 
portion  of  light  and  shade,  etc.  It  must  be  now 
dismissed  for  the  present,  but  with  just  a  word 
of  advice  to  the  student — viz.  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  such  effects,  and  to  make  a  sketch  or  note  for 
future  use. 

We  now  pass  to  our  next  set  of  experiments, 
Figs.  32  to  35.  In  all  these  cases  we  have  purposely 
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somewhat  exaggerated  the  positions,  in  order  to  draw 
the  reader’s  attention  to  certain  effects. 

In  Fig.  32  onr  sitter,  seated,  inclines  his  head 
slightly  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  throw's  the 
forehead  downwards.  Here  note  how  this  shows  us 
a  considerable  expanse  of  top  head,  and  makes  the 
nose  seem  full  long,  at  the  same  time  rather  reducing 
the  mouth. 

In  Fig.  33  the  head  was  in  the  opposite  way 
thrown  back.  At  a  glance  we  see  how  the  head 
and  hair  are  reduced  in  extent,  the  nose  apparently 
shortened,  and  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  chin  thrown 
into  prominence. 

One  need  hardly  stay  to  point  ont  that  after  this 
experiment  we  should  not  select  such  a  pose  as  Fig.  32 
for  any  one  with  a  long  nose,  or  Fig.  33  for  one  wdth 
a  snub  nose.  Similarly,  if  the  mouth  naturally  turns 
down,  then  the  pose  of  Fig.  33  tends  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  feature. 

A  word  of  caution  here  may  be  timely.  Let  not 
the  beginner  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
art  of  portraiture  consists  in  making  long-nosed 
people  seem  to  have  short  noses,  etc.,  etc.  This  is 
not  portraiture,  but  caricature.  When  we  come  to 
speak  of  character,  emphasis,  abstraction,  etc.,  etc., 
wre  shall  see  that  it  is  our  business  to  select  and 
preserve  in  due  proportion  such  characteristics  as 
mark  the  individual,  etc.,  etc. 

But  to  return  to  our  experiments.  In  Figs.  34 


Fig.  32. 


Fig.  33. 


Fig.  34. 


Fig.  35. 
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and  35  we  have  two  corresponding  positions  of  the 
head.  In  34  the  head  seems  top-heavy  and  tilting 
over  to  one  side.  This  gives  an  impression  of  sleepi¬ 
ness  or  stupidity.  There  is  a  lack  of  the  feeling 
of  balance  in  the  lines  of  the  picture.  In  34 
this  feeling  of  balance  is  the  most  striking  feature. 
It  gives  the  impression  of  being  wideawake,  alert, 
reliant.  The  reason  of  this  difference  will  be  seen, 
upon  analysis  of  lines,  to  be  a  matter  of  balance — 
stable  or  unstable  equilibrium.  Thus  very  crudely  we 


may  compare  Fig. 


“  What  is  the  good  of  studies  of  this  kind  ?  ”  asks 
the  reader.  “  No  one  is  ever  likely  to  pose  a  sitter 
in  any  one  of  the  four  positions  of  Figs.  32  to  35.” 
Perhaps  not;  but  a  little  knowledge  gained  from  their 
study  and  the  lessons  they  can  teach  may — probably 
will — save  many  a  plate  being  spoiled  by  not  guard¬ 
ing  against  the  tendency.  The  errors  exemplified  in 
Fig.  32,  for  instance,  are  constantly  perpetrated  by 
the  thoughtless  worker  who  uses  a  tall  tripod  in  a 
room.  But  of  this  see  Chapter  XII.,  dealing  with 
the  relative  height  of  lens  and  sitter. 


IX. 


EXPOSURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  moment  for 
a  brief  digression  concerning  two  very  common 
mistakes  made  by  the  at-home  portraitist — viz. 
under-exposure  and  over-development. 

In  order  to  draw  attention  to  these  points  in  a 
practical  way,  we  made  two  pairs  of  comparative 
negatives. 

Figs.  36  and  37  illustrate  the  errors  of  under¬ 
and  over-exposure.  Note  that  the  sitter  has  black 
and  white  draperies,  fur,  and  black  chiffon  hat. 
The  two  negatives  are  strictly  comparable  in  all 
respects  except  as  regards  exposure,  but  37  took  a 
longer  time  in  the  printing.  Observe  how  excessive 
exposure  reduces  the  light  and  shade  effect  in  the 
face,  and  brings  the  white  silk  to  about  the  same 
printing  value  as  the  high-light  of  the  face.  The 
black  chiffon  hat  looks  grey  rather  than  black. 
The  features  are  somewhat  lost,  not  by  movement, 
but  by  spreading  of  the  image  due  to  excessive 
exposure. 

In  the  under-exposed  example  (Fig.  36)  note  the 
53 
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hardness  of  the  features — lines  of  face  emphasised  ; 
and  the  black  fur,  silk,  and  chiffon  all  one  dead, 
flat,  black,  indistinguishable  mass.  The  white  silk 
embroidery  is  also  much  lighter. 

These  points  should  be  carefully  noted,  so  that 
the  beginner  may  not  attribute  certain  effects  to  the 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  37. 


wrong  cause.  For  example,  a  first  glance  may  tempt 
him  to  put  down  the  dark  side  of  the  face  in 
Fig.  36  to  faulty  lighting,  absence  of  reflector,  etc. 
In  the  same  way,  the  flatness  of  Fig.  37  might  be 
put  down  to  flat  lighting,  a  front  light,  reflector 
too  near,  etc. 
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Of  the  two  mistakes,  it  certainly  is  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  over-  rather  than  under-exposure. 
But  do  not  hence  conclude  that  over-exposure  is  a 
virtue  ;  Fig.  37  shows  that  is  not  the  case.  But 
when  in  doubt — say  between  two  and  three  seconds 
exposure — then  probably  in  a  majority  of  cases  the 
longer  exposure  will  give  the  better  result.  Under¬ 
exposure  must  be  held  to  account  for  more  failures 
with  amateur  portraits  than  any  other  technical 
cause.  The  beginner  is  strongly  advised  to  make  a 
few  test  exposures,  giving  a  series  of  exposures  — 
such  as  one,  three,  ten  seconds — developing  together 
and  judging  results,  not  by  the  appearance  of  the 
negative,  but  by  the  print  itself. 

Next,  a  word  or  two  as  to  development.  In 
Figs.  38  and  39  we  show  the  effect  of  under-  and 
over-development.  The  exposure  was  such  that  with 
moderate  development  a  technically  good  negative 
might  have  been  secured.  In  Fig.  38  we  see  at  a 
glance  the  lack  of  printing  contrast.  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  range  of  density  even  for  P.O.P.  printing. 
The  white  starched  apron  is  grey,  and  the  black 
dress  also  suggests  a  dark  grey  rather  than  black. 
The  high-light  of  the  face  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  white  cap.  This  is  the  result  of  a  full  exposure, 
but  briefly  developed,  resulting  in  a  thin  soft  grey 
negative.  Fig.  39  shows  the  opposite  qualities.  The 
apron  is  too  white,  the  shadow  side  of  the  hair  too 
dark — in  brief,  the  result  is  excessive  contrasts. 


For  example,  if  the  under-exposure  of  36  had  been 
followed  by  over-development,  as  in  Fig.  39,  the 
hlack  and  white  effect  would  have  been  accentuated ; 
or  if  the  over-exposure  of  37  had  been  followed  by 
the  under-development  of  38,  still  greater  flatness 
would  have  ensued. 
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Here,  again,  the  beginner  might  conclude  that  this 
was  due  to  under-exposure,  just  as  he  might  have 
thought  that  the  flatness  of  Fig.  38  was  due  to 
over-exposure. 

Of  course,  if  faults  of  exposure  and  development 
are  present  together,  we  get  accentuated  results. 


Fig.  38. 


Fig.  39. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  how  necessary  it  is  to  guard 
against  drawing  conclusions  too  hastily.  Thus  hard 
contrasts  may  result  from  harsh  lighting,  under¬ 
exposure,  or  over-development  ;  similarly,  feeble 
contrasts  may  come  from  flat  lighting,  over-exposure, 
or  under-development,  singly  or  in  combination. 

The  observant  reader,  however,  will  in  this  and 
the  previous  chapters  see  that  these  several  causes 
have  their  characteristics.  Thus  strong  lighting  is 
marked  by  strong  shadows  ;  under-exposure  by  flat¬ 
ness—  i.e.  absence  of  detail  in  the  darks  (Fig.  36); 
over-development  by  hardness  of  the  high-lights 
(Fig.  39). 

Another  word  of  caution  here.  Do  not  attempt 
any  hard-and-fast  rules  as  to  exposure  or  develop¬ 
ment  ;  but  note  the  effect  of  variations,  so  that  this 
knowledge  may  become  a  power  in  your  hands. 
There  may,  and  very  probably  will  often,  be  times 
when  for  certain  pictorial  effect  you  will  vary  the 
exposure  or  development  above  or  below  normal,  not 
with  malice  or  in  ignorance,  but  with  intention 
aforethought,  desiring  to  subdue  this  or  emphasise 
that  feature,  character,  or  effect. 

In  general,  one  may  say  that  portrait  negatives 
should  not  be  so  “  contrasty,”  so  vigorous  and 
plucky  as  landscape  negatives.  In  place  of  vigour 
we  generally  prefer  softness,  delicacy,  subtle 
gradation . 

The  beginner  in  portraiture  is  therefore  advised 
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to  be  generous  in  exposure  and  wary  of  carrying 
development  quite  so  far  as  hitherto  has  been 
his  custom  when  dealing  with  outdoor  subjects  in 
general. 


X. 


LI  RECTI  ON  OF  LIGHTING. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  very  important  matter — viz. 
controlling  the  direction  of  the  light  ;  and  as  we 
cannot  move  our  window,  we  must  now  move  our 
sitter.  Onr  first  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  43  ; 
this  gave  the  result  shown  in  Fig.  40. 

Here  note  that  a  somewhat  narrow  zone  or  lunette 
of  light  seems  to  encircle  one  half  the  sitter’s  head. 
This  tends  to  bring  ont  any  facial  characteristics 
and  gives  point  and  emphasis  to  the  contour  of 
the  head.  Hence,  in  general,  it  is  more  suited  to 
young  and  smooth  faces  rather  than  thin  or  rugged 
ones.  Its  tendency  is  to  lengthen  the  head — i.e. 
to  give  a  suggestion  of  a  head  long  from  top  to 
bottom. 

Wre  now  go  to  almost  the  opposite  extreme,  as 
shown  in  scheme  Fig.  44,  giving  us  the  result 
shown  in  Fig.  41. 

Here  we  at  once  note  practical  absence  of  shadow 
— flatness,  feebleness,  lack  of  suggestion  of  roundness 
or  relief.  This  is  an  effect  we  are  very  apt  to  get 
with  portraiture  outdoors,  especially  on  a  somewhat 
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dull  day.  The  light,  coming 
from  nowhere  in  particular, 
gives  little  or  no  shadow  or 
gradation — unless  our  sitter 
is  shaded  by  a  tree,  building, 
etc.  Beginners  often  make 
the  mistake  of  letting  their 
sitters  face  a  window,  and 
get  results  of  this  class. 


a 


\> 


After  what  has  been 


Fig.  43. 

said  about  over-exposure  and 
under-development  (Chapter 
IX.),  one  need  not  here  say 
more  about  flatness,  its  cause 
and  diagnosis. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  flatness  is  opposed  to 
pictorial 


effect,  although 
sometimes  one  does  get  in- 


Fig.  44. 

with  the  sun  at  one’s  back. 

Our  next  step  is  to  ar¬ 
range  matters  as  shown  in 
Fig.  45.  This  gives  us  the 
effect  shown  in  Fig.  42. 
This  must  not  in  any  way 
be  confused  with  Fig.  40. 
In  the  former  we  had  a 
lunette  of  light  surrounding 
one  side  of  the  head  ;  but 


teresting  effects  in  landscape 
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in  Fig.  42  we  have  a  lunette  of  shadow.  This  latter 
scheme  does  not  emphasise  wrinkles  or  facial  mark¬ 
ings,  etc.,  nearly  so  much  as  that  of  Fig.  40.  It 
also  seems  to  have  the  advantage  of  suggesting 
roundness  and  relief  more  effectively. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  all  three  positions 
had  the  same  exposure  and  development,  although 
possibly  41  may  suggest  over-  and  40  under-exposure 
effects. 


XL 


INTENSITY  OF  LIGHT  AND  SHADE  CONTRAST. 

Having  very  briefly  glanced  at  some  of  the  effects 
of  varying  the  direction  of  lighting,  it  is  a 
natural  and  easy  step  to  digress  for  a  moment  and 
consider  the  effect  of  more  or  less  light  and  shade 
contrast  in  any  of  these  positions. 

Figs.  46,  47,  48,  and  49  show  at  a  glance  the 
general  character  of  the  change  induced  by  gradually 
reducing  the  quantity  of  light  on  the  shadow  side 
of  the  face. 

As  the  shadows  deepen,  of  course  the  contrasting 
high-lights  seem  to  go  up  in  value,  though  this  is 
only  a  contrast  effect. 

As  the  shadows  deepen,  so  do  the  features  gener¬ 
ally  seem  to  acquire  more  emphasis.  Thus  Fig.  46 
suggests  a  rounder,  smoother  face  than  does  Fig.  48, 
for  instance. 

Again,  the  stronger  shadows  of  Fig.  48  or  49 
suggest  a  longer  face — longer  and  more  projecting 
nose,  chin,  etc.,  than  does  Fig.  46. 

Thus,  in  dealing  with,  say,  a  wrinkled  face  of  an 
old  person,  we  shall  follow  the  scheme  of  46  or  49, 
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Fig.  46. 


Fig.  47. 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  49 
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according*  as  we  wish  to  subdue  or  emphasise  its 
rugged  character.  Similarly,  we  may  infer  that  the 
style  of  46  is  more  suggestive  of  youth,  and  so 
better  suited  for  children’s  portraits. 

Strength  of  light  and  shade  also  has  a  practical 
bearing  on  the  lighting  of  draperies  (Chapter  XXV.). 


o 


XII. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
the  “ relative  position  of  the  lens  and  sitter”  is 
the  topic  of  this  chapter. 

The  landscape  worker  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  use  a  stand  camera  (i.e.  on  a  tripod)  in  the  field 
very  naturally  brings  his  tripod  into  the  room  for 
his  first  experiments  in  home  portraiture.  Supposing 
him  to  be  a  person  of,  say,  something  between  5  and 
6  feet  high,  he  will  probably  have  already  become 
accustomed  to  work  with  a  camera  about  5  feet  or 
so  from  the  ground.  His  sitter’s  head  will  be  a  foot 
or  more  below  this  level.  He  is  therefore  looking 
down  upon  his  sitter’s  head.  The  nearer  he  gets 
to  his  subject  the  more  marked  is  this  effect.  Now 
what  is  the  consequence  of  this  relation  of  positions  ? 
The  answer  in  part  is  before  us  in  Figs.  50  and  51. 

In  50  our  camera — a  quarter-plate  with  5J-inch 
focus  lens — was  at  the  ordinary  field  tripod  height, 
well  above  the  sitter’s  head.  Note  that  we  see  too 
much  of  the  top  of  the  head,  and  that  this  part  is 
relatively  enlarged,  being  nearer  to  the  lens.  Note 
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also  how  the  shoulders  seem  far  too  high  up ;  the 
shoulder  line,  if  continued,  would  cut  the  face  about 
the  root  of  the  nose. 

In  Fig.  51  we  have  the  same  sitter,  who  has 
unfortunately  slightly  altered  the  turn  of  the  head. 


Fig.  50.  Fig.  51. 


We  have  lowered  the  camera  only,  and  this  partly 
accounts  for  the  slight  increase  of  the  size  of  the 
head.  In  Fig.  50  the  head  looks  as  though  it  were 
tilted  forwards  ;  but  we  see  in  Fig.  51  this  is  not  so, 
though  it  has  been  turned  slightly  more  towards  the 
lens.  Note  how  the  proportions  of  the  face  are 
affected  by  this  change  of  high  to  low  point  of  view. 
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Note  also  the  effect  on  the  shoulder  line — how  in 
51  it  would  cut  the  face  about  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
It  should  here  be  explained  that  the  black  shawl  was 
not  touched  or  in  any  way  altered  between  the  two 
exposures,  although  it  appears  in  51  to  have  been 
depressed  where  it  passes  behind  the  head.  In 
Fig.  51  the  lens  was  somewhat  nearer  than  in  50. 
In  50  it  was  about  9  inches  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  head.  In  51  it  was  about  on  a  level  with 
the  tip  of  the  nose. 

Now  the  kind  of  distortion  that  we  get  from  a  too 
high  view-point  affects  not  only  the  head,  but  the 
whole  body.  It  also  affects  the  general  perspective 
effect,  causing  the  ground  to  appear  to  rise  up  too 
quickly.  These  effects  are  more  marked  the  shorter 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  moral  is,  Use  a  long- 
focus  lens,  and  do  not  get  too  high  up  above  the  figure. 
The  height  of  the  lens  will  depend  upon  several 
factors — e.g.  how  much  figure  is  being  shown,  if 
standing  or  sitting,  etc.  In  very  general  terms  we 
may  advise  the  beginner  as  follows  : 

Head  and  shoulders — e.g .  as  in  Figs.  22  to  25  or 
40  to  42,  the  lens  may  desirably  be  about  on  a  level 
with  the  nose. 

Standing  half-length  figures,  the  lens  may  now  be 
slightly  lowered  to,  say,  the  level  of  the  mouth. 

Standing  full-length  figures,  we  may  now  lower  the 
lens  till  it  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  chest. 

Seated  lull-length  figures  cannot  be  generalised  in 
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this  way,  as  the  positions  vary  so  very  much.  In 
many  instances  the  lens  should  he  about  on  a  level 
with  the  chin. 

The  farther  we  are  away  from  our  figures  the  less 
need  we  think  of  these  matters.  But  when  compelled 
for  any  reason  to  use  short-focus  lenses,  then  care  in 
this  direction  is  needed. 

See  also  Chapter  XXVIII.,  Part  II.,  u  Perspective 
of  the  Figure.” 


XIII 


EFFECT  OF  FOCAL  LENGTH  OF  LENS. 

The  preceding  chapter  will  have  prepared  the  reader’s 
mind  for  a  note  upon  the  different  effects  resulting  from 
the  use  of  long-  or  short-focus  lenses.  The  beginner 
in  portraiture  is  very  often  tempted  to  try  his  hand 
at  a  “  large  head.”  This  means  that  he  has  to  go 
near  his  sitter — perhaps  up  to  or  within  5  feet  of 
the  sitter’s  face.  The  result  is  seldom,  if  ever,  satis¬ 
factory,  and  it  puzzles  the  beginner  to  know  why  this 
is  the  case.  His  previous  experience  with  the  use  of 
short-focus  lenses  had  probably  led  him  to  think  that 
a  short  focus  is  equivalent  to  a  wide  angle  in  some 
vague  sort  of  way,  and  he  thinks  that  as  long  as  he 
does  not  include  a  wide-angle  view,  all  should  be  well. 

It  will  save  no  little  disappointment,  confusion  of 
ideas,  and  waste  of  material  if  he  will  pause  now 
and  consider  this  matter.  Let  us  lay  aside  for  the 
moment  our  previous  ideas  about  wide-angle  views — 
i.e.  expanse  of  subject  from  edge  to  edge  of  the 
plate — and  only  think  about  relative  distances  of 
different  objects  from  the  lens. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  a  sitter  whose  nose 
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is  the  same  length  as  his  ear  (see  Fig.  52).  If  now  we 
view  the  nose  and  ear,  one  behind  the  other,  from  a 
near  point  of  view,  at  S,  then  the  nose  will  appear  to 
be  much  larger  than  the  ear.  In 
fact,  if  our  view-point  S  is  only  as  ^ 
far  from  the  nose  as  the  nose  is  in 
front  of  the  ear,  then  the  nose  will 
appear  just  twice  as  big  as  the  ear. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  of  course, 
but  it  serves  to  show  the  kind  of 
effect  which  a  too  near  view  gives. 

If  now  we  view  the  same  nose  and 
ear  from  a  more  distant  point,  L 
(see  the  dotted  lines  of  the  figure), 
then  the  nose  will  appear  to  be 
only  a  little  larger  than  the  ear. 

Thus  in  Fig.  52  the  broken  lines 
diverging  from  S  explain  the 
strong  or  exaggerated  perspective 
effect  resulting  from  the  use  of  a 
near  view-point  or  short-focus  lens, 
while  the  dotted  lines  correspond 
to  a  more  distant  view-point  or  j  , 
long-focus  lens  effect.  This  diagram  . 
shows  how  the  near  view  exagger¬ 
ates  the  height  of  near  objects  as 
compared  with  more  distant  ones.  But  the  student 
must  also  remember  that  it  exaggerates  the  width  in 
just  the  same  way.  Thus  a  short-focus  liens  not  only 
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makes  the  Dear  lamp-posts  look  taller  than  they  are, 
but  also  makes  the  near  part  of  the  street  look  wider 
than  it  is.  Similarly,  the  short-focus  lens  not  only 
lengthens  the  nose  as  compared  with  the  ear,  but 
widens  the  nostrils,  mouth,  etc.,  just  in  the  same 
kind  of  way. 

Our  next  experiment  shows  these  effects  in  another 
way.  For  this  we  used  a  5-inch  focus  lens  and  a 
15- inch  focus  lens.  The  height  of  the  camera  was  the 
same  in  both  instances.  This  is  an  important  point, 
in  addition  to  what  has  already  just  been  said  on  this 
point  in  the  last  chapter. 

On  a  small  round  table  we  arrange  three  china 
figures,  all  of  the  same  height. 

Now  in  Fig.  53  we  have  the  short  focus  or  near  view¬ 
point.  Here  note  how  much  larger  the  near  figure 
looks  when  compared  with  the  farther  ones  ;  also 
observe  the  contour  of  the  circular  table-top.  W e  are 
looking  down  upon  it,  and  its  farther  edge  seems  to 
rise  up  somewhat  too  much,  and  its  nearer  parts  seem 
more  bulgy  than  the  farther  side  of  its  circumference. 
In  Fig.  54  note  that  the  near  figure  is  the  same  height 
as  in  53,  but  note  how  much  taller  and  larger  in 
every  way  the  two  farther  figures  seem  to  be.  Again, 
the  table-top  is  not  so  distorted,  and  its  shape  and 
curvature  more  agreeable.  It  does  not  suggest  a 
bird’s-eye  view,  as  does  the  other  aspect. 

But  notice  also  how  the  farther  point  of  view  gives 
us  so  much  more  width  of  table  from  side  to  side. 


Fig.  54. 


Fig.  53. 
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In  other  words,  the  short-focus  lens  has  reduced  the 
width  relative  to  the  height  of  the  near  figure  far 
more  than  has  the  long-focus  view.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  long-focus  view  gives  us  the  most 
agreeable  and  truthful  view.  It  will  now  be  apparent 
why  our  friend  is  dissatisfied  with  his  larger  head, 
taken  with  a  short-focus  lens  ;  why  the  nose  seems  too 
large  for  the  ear  ;  why  the  mouth  seems  too  wide  ;  why 
the  cheeks  and  chin  seem  puffy  and  swollen. 

See  also  Chapter  XXVIII.,  u  Perspective  of  the 
Figure,”  Part  II.,  Chapter  XXXI.,  u  Lenses  for 
Portraiture.” 


XIV. 


PLACING  TEE  FIGURE ,  AND  TRIMMING  THE 
PRINT. 

This  subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in 
portraiture.  By  arranging  more  or  less  space  above 
the  head,  for  instance,  one  can  give  the  impression  of 
a  tall  or  short  person.  Thus  in  Fig.  56  we  get  the 
impression  of  a  taller  person  than  in  55,  The  two 
cases  are  purposely  somewhat  extreme,  so  that  we 
rightly  infer  that  for  persons  of  average  stature  an 
intermediate  degree  would  be  more  characteristic  and 
truthful.  Again,  by  leaving  a  marked  excess  of  space 
before  or  behind  a  standing  figure,  we  suggest  the 
notion  that  the  person  is  moving  one  way  or  the  other. 
Thus  in  55  the  figure  seems  to  be  walking  forwards 
out  of  the  picture,  while  in  56  she  seems  to  be 
backing  out  of  the  picture. 

Then,  again,  by  increasing  the  space  all  round  your 
figure  you  tend  to  convey  the  notion  of  a  somewhat 
small  and  slightly  built  person  ;  while  if  the  space  is 
unduly  reduced,  the  suggestion  is  that  of  a  large 
figure.  If  carried  to  excess,  one  feels  that  the  figure 
could  not  move  without  trangressing  the  limits  of  our 
view.  This  of  course  is  to  be  avoided. 
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Moreover,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  space 
above  the  head  will  reasonably  have  some  sort  of 
relation  to  the  length  of  figure  shown.  Thus,  for  a 
head-and-shoulders  view  on  a  half-plate  we  might 
have,  by  way  of  example,  let  us  say,  1^  inches  ;  but  if 
showing  a  full-length  figure,  we  should  reduce  this  to 
perhaps  an  inch  or  less.  These  quantities  are  only  given 
by  way  of  crude  examples.  Each  case,  of  course,  would 
need  to  be  considered  on  its  merits.  For  we  would 
urge  upon  the  student  who  aims  to  do  something 
not  only  as  good  as,  but  better  than,  his  neighbours, 
never  to  tie  his  own  hands  by  adopting  hard-and-fast 
rules  of  procedure.  Principles  based  upon  personal 
observation  are  infinitely  better  than  rules. 

The  foregoing  hints  in  this  chapter  will,  it  is  hoped, 
tempt  the  reader  to  take  a  few  waste  prints  and  see 
the  different  effects  he  can  produce  by  folding  up  or 
covering  over  now  this  and  now  that  part.  In  this 
way  will  he  acquire  the  art  of  knowing  how  much  to 
trim  away  in  order  to  obtain  this  or  that  effect.  Do 
not  let  him  hamper  himself  by  set  sizes — stock  sizes 
of  trimming-glasses.  Far  better  use  a  flat  steel 
straight-edge,  a  sharp  knife,  and  a  little  taste  and 
judgment.  Trim  away  a  little  at  a  time.  Better  to 
cut  at  twice  than  to  cut  off  too  much  at  once. 


XV. 


HINTS  ON  VARIOUS  MATTERS. 

Retouching. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  saying  anything  about 
this  subject,  for  two  reasons  : 

First ,  the  subject  has  already  been  dealt  with  in 
a  previous  volume  (Xo.  6)  of  this  series,  and 
practical  instructions  therein  given. 

Secondly ,  in  our  present  plan  of  study,  the  subject 
of  retouching  for  pictorial  purposes  cannot  properly 
be  separated  from  such  topics  as  character,  emphasis, 
likeness,  abstraction  and  accentuation,  expression, 
and  other  matters  which  must  be  reserved  for  the 
second  part  of  this  work. 

It  may  here  be  repeated  that  with  set  purpose 
all  the  examples  in  this  volume  have  been  made 
from  prints  direct  from  untouched  negatives. 

The  beginner  is  advised  to  defer  his  study  of 
retouching  until  he  has  made  himself  familiar  with 
what  is  herein  given,  and  remember  that  under¬ 
exposure  increases  the  need  of  retouching,  exagger¬ 
ates  freckles,  wrinkles,  skin- markings,  etc. 

Stout  people  are  best  posed  more  or  less  in  profile, 
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both  for  the  head  and  figure.  A  full-face  view  of 
a  fat  face  is  seldom  pleasing.  Here  comes  in  the 
elongating  effect  suggested  by  Figs.  24  or  40. 

Thin,  long-faced  people  do  not  care  to  have  atten¬ 
tion  drawn  to  their  leanness.  Hence  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  softening  effect  of  a  broad,  diffused 
scheme  of  lighting  such  as  we  have  in  Figs.  9, 
25,  42. 

Tall  standing  figures  may  be  made  somewhat 
shorter  by  giving  rather  more  picture  space  above 
the  head. 

Short  people ,  in  the  same  way,  may  have  inches 
(suggestively)  added  to  their  stature  by  bringing  the 
head  rather  nearer  the  top  of  the  picture. 

A  stooping  figure  will  not  be  complimented  by  a 
profile  view  which  draws  attention  to  this  sign  of 
infirmity  or  idleness. 

When  a  person's  head  and  body  are  so  arranged 
that  he  is  facing  straight  in  front  of  him,  as  in 
Figs.  22  to  25  or  31,  we  get  the  suggestion  of  rest 
or  repose.  Bat  when  the  head  is  turned  a  different 
way  from  the  body,  as  in  Figs.  28,  29,  30,  or  35,  we 
get  the  suggestion  of  movement  or  animation — the 
idea  that  the  person  has  for  the  moment  turned 
the  head  this  or  that  way  to  look  at  something,  to 
speak  to  someone. 

Eyes. — In  general  it  is  best  for  the  eyes  to  “  go 
with  the  head  ” — i.e.  look  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  nose  is  pointing.  If  the  direction  of  the  head 
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and  body  do  not  agree,  the  eyes  may  precede  the 
bead.  Thus,  suppose  the  sitter  turns  his  head 
towards  his  right  side,  the  eyes,  if  they  do  not  “  go 
with  the  head,”  may  he  turned  a  little  more  towards 
the  right  than  the  head  is.  But  if  the  head  is 
turned  to  the  right,  and  the  eyes  are  towards 
the  front  or  left,  we  shall  nearly  always  get  a 
cunning  or  sly  or  suspicious  expression.  Of  course, 
such  an  expression  may  for  special  purposes  be 
required,  but  for  pure  portraiture  we  do  not  in 
general  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  unfavourable 
sides  of  a  person’s  character. 

A  staring  look  is  seldom  pleasing.  This  is  often 
the  result  of  looking  at  an  object  either  too  near 
or  too  small  or  not  easily  seen.  Let  your  sitter 
have  something  fairly  large  and  not  too  bright  to 
look  at — e.g.  a  picture  or  vase  of  flowers. 

Upturned  eyes  are  apt  to  give  a  vacant  or  stupid 
expression. 

Deep-set  eyes ,  especially  with  bushy  or  projecting 
eyebrows,  require  a  somewhat  diffused  lighting. 

Prominent ,  or  “  bolting,”  eyes  should  be  turned 
away  from  the  light,  and  turned  downwards. 

Light  {e.g.  blue)  eyes,  if  turned  towards  the  light, 
are  apt  to  come  out  either  flat  or  suggestive  of 
blindness. 

Bushy- eyebrows  are  rendered  more  conspicuous  by 
a  strong  top-light. 

If  one  eyebrow  is  higher  than  the  other,  this  may 
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Fe  turned  away  from  the  camera  ;  otherwise  its 
elevation  is  liable  to  be  unduly  emphasised. 

Do  not  let  your  sitters  have  a  staring  look,  and 
•do  not  tell  them  to  look  at  the  camera  or  lens  until 
you  have  tried  every  other  direction  for  the  eyes. 

There  is  some  sort  of  notion  that  there  is  some 
special  secret  about  making  portraits  wherein  the 
•eyes  seem  always  to  look  at  the  spectator.  There 
is  no  secret  whatever.  It  results  simply  from 
directing  the  sitter  to  look  at  the  lens,  and  its  effect 
is  emphasised  if  the  head  is  very  slightly  turned, 
-as  in  Fig.  30. 

The  nose  is  a  very  important  matter  in  portraiture. 
It  often  is  a  highly  characteristic  feature.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  caricature  or  exaggerate  its 
peculiarities  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  obscure  its 
-characteristics  on  the  other. 

We  judge  of  the  shape  of  things — noses  not  ex¬ 
cepted — to  a  great  extent  by  their  shadows.  Thus  a 
strong  shadow  suggests  a  large  or  prominent  nose. 
Thus  in  Fig.  2  the  long  shadows  exaggerate  the 
length  of  the  nose.  The  tilt  of  the  head  (see 
Figs.  32  and  33)  also  affects  the  apparent  length 
of  the  nose.  Contrast  also  Figs.  40  and  41.  In  the 
latter  the  absence  of  shadow  tends  to  flatten  the 
nose  against  the  face. 

Broad  noses  are  more  noticeable  in  the  full-face  view. 

Hook  noses  or  long  noses  are  more  noticeable  in 
profile. 
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A  crooked  nose  is  more  noticed  on  a  full  face. 
It  is  more  agreeable  to  let  the  nose  turn  away  from, 
rather  than  towards,  the  lens. 

A  turn-up  or  “  heavenly  ”  nose  is  apt  to  show  the 
nostrils  unless  the  head  is  slightly  tilted  forward 
(Fig.  32).  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  we  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  the  nostrils  (see  Fig.  33).  When  only 
the  tip  of  the  nose  is  seen  against  the  cheek,  as 
in  Fig.  22,  this  is  apt  to  suggest  a  very  small  nose. 

A  broken  or  “  bony-bridge  ”  nose  should  be  taken 
in  three-quarter  view — more  towards  the  shadow;, 
and  the  lighting  contrast  somewhat  flatter — i.e.  less 
contrasty  than  usual. 

A  drooping  door-knocker  nose  may  be  taken  with 
the  head  slightly  thrown  back,  as  in  Fig.  33. 

The  mouth  is  the  chief  feature  of  animation  and 
expression.  It  is  the  most  important  and  most 
difficult  feature  to  deal  with  in  many  cases. 

Our  sitters  are  so  often  self-conscious,  and  assume 
a  “  for-this-occasion-only  ”  expression,  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  a  few  imaginary  exposures,  and 
get  a  little  of  the  “  special  expression  ”  out  of  our  way. 

A  wide  mouth  is  more  noticed  in  full  than  side  face. 

If  the  corners  turn  down,  such  a  pose  as  Fig.  33 
will  tend  to  exaggerate  this  feature.  If  turned  up,, 
then  the  position  of  Fig.  32  will  make  the  corners 
seem  higher  than  they  really  are. 

A  protruding  lower  lip  is  not  agreeably  seen  in 
profile. 
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Some  people  with  short  upper  lips  do  not  naturally 
close  the  mouth  ;  yet  if  we  show  the  teeth  in 
photography,  they  are  apt  to  become  too  light  and 
noticeable.  The  remedy  is  not  to  try  to  make  the 
sitter  close  the  mouth,  but  to  arrange  that  the 
mouth  is  in  shadow.  In  this  case  also  one  may 
tilt  the  head  slightly  forwards. 

Ears  projecting  outwards  from  the  head  should 
not  be  seen  in  full-face  view.  Large  or  long  ears 
are  more  likely  to  be  noticed  if  the  side  towards 
the  camera  is  in  light  rather  than  shade.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  16  we  see  the  ear  which  in  Fig.  17  is  all  but 
invisible. 

A  projecting  or  receding  chin  is  likely  to  be 
noticed  if  seen  in  profile,  A  projecting  chin  is  not 
so  noticeable  if  seen  in  full  face.  A  projecting  chin 
is  very  noticeable  in  the  pose  of  Fig.  35. 

Draperies  and  clothing  generally  are  matters  which 
mav  be  made  to  give  substantial  assistance  in  the 
making  of  effective  portraits. 

The  subject  of  arrangement  of  draperies,  flow  of 
lines,  etc.,  more  properly  belong  to  the  second  part 
of  this  book.  But  the  beginner  may  here  be  reminded 
that,  in  general,  light  draperies  are  more  effectively 
rendered  by  a  soft,  diffused,  subdued  scheme  of 
lighting.  In  this  case  the  danger  is,  getting  hard, 
flat  high-lights.  Hence  the  exposure  should  be 
generous,  and  the  development  be  rather  under  than 
over  the  normal  degree.  It  is  generally  admitted 
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among  expert  workers  that  the  treatment  of  figures 
or  portraits  in  white  or  light  draperies  is  one  of  the 
best  subjects  of  the  craft. 

Dark  draperies,  on  the  contrary,  require  a  fairly 
strongly  contrasted  scheme  of  lighting,  with  full 
exposure  and  full  development. 

Mounting. 

In  a  previous  volume  (Amateur  Photographers’ 
Library,  No.  16)  the  subject  of  mounting  is  dealt  with. 
What  is  therein  said  applies  equally  to  portrait  as  to 
landscape.  The  effects  of  contrast  have  already  been 
touched  upon  when  referring  to  Figs.  9,  10,  16  to  19. 

In  general,  one  may  say  that  a  print  with  a  dark 
background,  such  as  Fig.  9,  will  be  best  seen  on  a 
dark  mount,  while  one  with  a  light  ground  will  come 
best  on  a  mount  rather  darker  than  the  middle  tones 
of  the  picture,  but  not  so  dark  as  that  for  a  dark 
background  picture.  When  in  doubt,  take  the  darker 
of  two  mounts. 
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Five  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash  with  Order. 

Optical  Manufactory :  25,  NEWMAN  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 
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Focussing  (ooke  {ens 
Series  lll.jp/6-s 


JaYLOR.XaYLO^  H°P5oH.,llp 


Stoughton  Street  Works.  LEICESTER 

and  18  Berners  Street.  LONDON.  W. 
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J.  LANCASTER 


&  SON,  Opticians,  Birmingham. 

Lancaster’s  “  MERVEILLEUX 

(Patent). 

This  is  a  Mahogany  Camera 
with  Rack  Adjustment,  Re 
versing  Back,  Achromatic 
Lens,  and  Camera  Stand. 

Prices  of  Camera,  Double 
Slide,  Lens,  Shutter,  and 
Stand. 


J-plate. 

21/- 


g-plate.  i/i  plate. 

42/-  63/- 


Lancaster’s 


“ POCKET 


MERVEILLEUX  ” 


(Patent). 

The  “Pocket  Merveil- 
leux”  is  one  of  the 
neatest  Cameras  ever 
constructed.  It  is  fitted 
with  an  Achromatic  Men¬ 
iscus  Lens,  and  New 
Time  and  Instantaneous 
Shutter,  and  Rack  Ad¬ 
justment. 


There  is  a  Focussing 
Screen,  Double  Dry 
Slide,  and  Camera 
Stand. 

Lplate.  J-plate.  i/i  plate. 

21/-  42  -  63- 


Lan  caster’s  “  INSTANTOGRAPH  ” 

(Patent). 

Over  100,000  have  been 
sold. 

New  Pattern. 

Everything  an  Amateur 
can  desire. 

^-plate.  J-plate.  i/r  plate,  io  x  8 

42  -  34  -  126/-  168  - 

Mij:  Each  Set  consists  of 

Camera,  Lens,  Shut¬ 
ter,  and  Stand. 
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J.  LANCASTER  &  SON,  Opticians,  Birmingham. 


The  L  OMNIGRAPH  carries 
twelve  films  or  plates ;  has 
Finder,  Rack-work  Adjustment, 
and  Iris  Diaphragm  ;  the  Camera 
is  covered  in  leather. 
Fplate.  5x4  ^-plate. 

31/6  45/-  63/- 

The  R  L  OMNIGRAPH  has 
Rectilinear  Lens,  with  “Iris” 
shutter  for  Time  or  Instan¬ 
taneous,  and  carries  twelve  films 
or  plates. 

J-pIate.  5x4  £-plate. 

42/-  63/-  84/- 


Lancaster’s  New  Camera, 
“THE  K A IV! REX” 

(Patent). 

J-plate.  §-plate.  1/1  plate. 

42/-  84/-  126/- 

Lancaster’s  New  “Kam- 
rex  ”  is  a  Mahogany  Camera, 
covered  in  best  Leather,  with 
Instantaneous  Lens  and 
Shutter,  new 
Rack  Front 
Stage,  Double 
Dry  Slide,  and 
Stand. 


Lancaster’s  “STOPIT,” 

No.  I. — Carrying  six  5-plates, 

10/6 

No.  2. — Ditto,  with  Rack  Ad¬ 
justment,  15/- 

No.  3. — Ditto,  ditto,  carrying 
twelve  plates,  21/- 


GATALOGUES 
FREE .  * 
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TO  HELP  YOU 

WE  SELL  EVERYTHING 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


G&* 

yV)0t0 

\tt 

Catalogue 
Post  3free. 


J.  P.  “  ARCHITECT.”  Opiate  set. 

Polished  mahogany  Camera,  black  leather  bellows, 
reversing  and  swing  back,  double  extension,  wide 
angle  movement  and  rising  front,  brass  turn-table, 
i  D.D.  slide  book  form,  double  hinged  shutters, 
hinged  metal  division  spring  catches  ;  double  achro¬ 
matic  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  F.8  iris  diaphragm  ; 
Thornton-Pickard  T.  and  1.  shutter,  fitted  behind  lens 
with  speed  indicator  and  pneumatic  release ;  3 -fold 
ash  stand,  with  rule  joint  and  sliding  legs. 

Price,  65/-  Extra  D.D.  slides,  7/3  each. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  LIKE  IT  AT  THE  PRICE. 


J.  P.  “  CLUB  ”  Lantern. 

Russian  iron  body,  4-inch  condensers,  stage  and 
front  tube  and  sliding  O.G.  tube  all  of  brass,  and 
sliding  forward  to  permit  of  chemical  and  physical  ex¬ 
periments,  rack,  pinion,  and  flasher  fitted  to  objective. 

Price  of  lantern  only,  in  carrying  case,  £2  11s.  lid. 

3  wick  Russian  iron  Lamps,  best  7/11,  cheaper  4/11 

4  „  „  „  •  „  „  10/7,  „  6/6 

Stock’s  patent  ditto,  very  powerful,  24/11 
Incandescent  gas  outfit,  7/11 

ACETYLENE  and  LIMELIGHT  APPARATUS. 


JOHN  PIGGOTT,  Ltd.,  Optical  Stores 


117  and  118,  CHeapside,  and  Milk  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS  of  any  DESCRIPTION  SUPPLIED. 
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PONY  PREMO 

No.  3. 

This  Camera  has  reversing  back, 
rising  and  falling  front,  also  swing 
back,  fitted  with  B.  and  L.  Victor 
shutter  and  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens, 
brilliant  view  finder,  T.  level,  covered 
with  seal  grain  leather. 

Price,  in  case,  with  4x5 

three  holders  . .  £3  15  0 

Extra  holders  . .  . .  0  4  0 


RAY  CYCLE 

No.  1.— Style  2. 

This  Camera  is  highly  finished 
and  fitted  with  B.  and  L.  Gem 
shutter,  and  selected  RR  lens. 

Price,  complete  in  case,  with  one 
holder— 

4x5  i-plate. 

£2  2  0  £3  3  0 

Extra  holders,  4/3  and  5/6 


RAY  CYCLE 

No.  9. 

This  Camera  has  reversing 
back,  rising  front,  rack  and  pinion, 
fitted  with  Auto  shutter,  and 
symmetrical  lens  in  the  5x4  and 
i  size. 

Price,  complete  in  case,  with  one 
holder — 

^-plate.  4x5  J-plate. 

HR  RS  RS 

£3  10  0  £4  4  0  £5  12  6 

Extra  holders,  4/3 ,  4/3,  and  5/6 


Of  all  Dealers,  or 

THE  ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  AND  CAMERA  CO. 

112,  113,  FORE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegrams:  OPTELLING.  T}t  «.  r  rr  t  -  ,  tt 

Telephone:  4677  “central.”  r^ase  write  tor  free  List  irl* 
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Ok  do.  6a 
tourist  Camera 

FOR  HAND  OR  STAND. 

English  Manufacture  through¬ 
out,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Lens  and  Shutter. 

FOR  CYCLISTS, 
TOURISTS,  etc. 

SPECIFICATION. 

Camera.— Made  throughout  of  best  material,  and  covered  in  best  leather,  all 
metal-work  nickel-plated. 

Slide. — One  best  quality  Mahogany  book  form  Double  Slide. 

Lens. — Bausch  &  Lomb’s  Rapid  Rectilinear,  of  very  fine  quality. 

Stops.— Improved  Iris  form,  actuated  by  lever. 

Shutter. — Bausch  &  Lomb’s  “  Unicum,”  one  of  the  most  perfect  Shutters  ever 
invented,  provided  with  a  pneumatic  release. 

Focussing  Scale. — On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Camera. 

Finder.— Brilliant  type,  for  use  in  sunlight. 

Focussing  Screen. — Reversible,  ground  glass,  protected  by  a  leather-covered 


Case. — Solid  Leather,  with  shoulder  strap. 


[flap. 


MEASUREMENTS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  PRICES. 

Size  of  Camera.  Outside  Measurements.  Weight.  Extension.  Prices. 

J-plate  ...  6x6  x  if  in.  ...  i  lb.  12  oz.  ...  9  in.  ...  £4  15  O 

5x4  ...  f|x6|-X2  in.  ...  2  lb.  ...  11  in.  ...  5  IO  O 

£-plate  ...  8  x8  X3  in.  ...  3  lb.  4  oz.  ...  13  in.  ...  6  10  O 


_  LLEy,O0N56(otP 

Victoria  Bridcje  Manchester. 

Illuslrared  Catalogue  free  on  appJicaHon 
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DARK  ROOM  LAMPS. 


THE  “  HOLIDAY  ”  CANDLE  LAMP. 


HOLIDAY  LAMP. 
OPEN  FOR  USE. 


A  really  good  Portable  Lamp  for 

Amateur  Photographers. 

Equally  useful  for  changing  plates  when 
touring,  or  for  the  Dark  Room. 
PRICE,  in  polished  Brass,  10/6  each. 


PACKED  FOR 
TRAVELLING. 


Candles,  1/-  per  box. 


Also  the  well-known 

PERFECTION 

LAMP. 


PRICE,  nickel-plated, 
27/-  each. 

Candles,  1/6  per  box. 


PERFECTION 

LAMP. 


Of  all  Photographic  Dealers.  If  cannot  obtain,  write  to 


BENHAM  &  FROUD,  I™, 


Chandos  Works, 

Chandos  St.,  LONDON, W.C. 


THE.NEW  ENLARGING  TABLES  &  SCREENS,  WITH  UNIVERSAL  MOTIONS 

(As  in  use  in  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society’s  Rooms.) 

A  Postcard  will  bring  full  Details  and  Prices. 

THE  SOUTHPORT  PHOTAPPLIANCES  CO.,  Ivy  Street,  SOUTHPORT,  LANCS. 
Telegrams;  “CAMERA,”  SOUTHPORT. 
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-S&  “ROTOGRAPH”  ^ 

IN  SEVEN  GRADES. 

A  Thin  glossy.  !  D  Thick  matt  smooth. 

B  Thick  glossy.  E  Thin  matt  rough. 

C  Thin  matt  smooth.  |  F  Cream  rough. 

G  Thick  rough  white. 


GASLIGHT  u  D  rAnrrA  XT' AT  ”  requires  no 

PAPER  rCLJ  1  LJlVvJiN  Dark  Room. 

No.  i— Thin  glossy  rose.  I  No.  3 — Thin  matt  smooth.  |  No  5 — Thick  rough  tinted. 
,,  2— Thin  glossy  mauve.  |  ,,  4 — Thick  matt  smooth.  |  „  6 — Thick  rough  white. 


“  Rotograph”  Negative  Paper 

IN  TWO  GRADES  (Rapid  and  Normal). 

CUT  SHEETS  (In  Packets  of  12  Sheets). 


“ROTOGRAPH”  and  ‘ JttOTOKON 

Sensitised  Post  Cards  olTsZ 

Per  Packet,  12  Cards,  8d. 


“ROTOCRAPH”  DEVELOPER 

In  Tins,  J-lb.,  7d.  i  1-lb.,  I/I  ; 
and  i-lb.,  2/~ 


To  be  obtained  from  all  Photographic  Dealers  and  Stores,  or  from 

The  ROTARY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO.,  Ltd., 

14,  New  Union  Street,  Moorfields,  London,  E.C. 
Works:  WEST  DRAYTON,  MIDDLESEX. 


UNIFORM  WITH  THIS  WORK.  Price  Is.  each. 


London  :  HAZELL,  WATSON  &  VINEY,  Ld.,  52,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 


1.  Platinum  Toning, 

2.  P.O.P. 

3.  Experimental  Photography. 

4.  Short  Chapters  on  Art  Photo¬ 

graphy. 

5.  Development  and  De¬ 

velopers. 

6.  The  Art  of  Retouching. 

7.  Elementary  Photography. 

8.  Carbon  Printing. 

9.  Wet  Collodion  and  How  to 

Work  It. 

30.  The  Lantern  and  How  to 
Use  It. 

11.  Platinotype  Printing. 

12.  The  Photographer’s  Note 

Book  and  Constant  Com¬ 
panion. 

13.  Photo-Aquatint. 


14.  Animated  Photography. 

15.  Architectural  Photography. 

16.  Mounts  and  Frames. 

17.  Practical  Pictorial  Photo¬ 

graphy.  Part  I. 

18.  Practical  Pictorial  Photo¬ 

graphy.  Part  II. 

19.  The  Perfect  Negative. 

20.  Ozotype. 

21.  Colour  Photography. 

22.  Lantern  Slide  Making. 

23.  First  Steps  in  Photo-Micro¬ 

graphy. 

24.  The  Principles  of  Simple 

Photography. 

25.  Enlarging  on  Bromide 

Papers. 

26.  Bromide  Printing. 

27.  Portraiture. 
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"The  Amateur  Photographer”  Library, 


NEW  VOLUMES. 


No.  26.  BROMIDE  PRINTING.  By  Rev.  F.  C. 

Lambert,  M.A.  Containing  full  instructions  for  Printing, 
Developing,  Fixing,  Toning,  and  Tinting  all  kinds  of  Bro¬ 
mide  Papers,  including  Velox,  Gaslyte,  Rotograph,  Platino, 
Bromide,  etc.,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  is.  nett 
postage,  2 d. 

No.  27.  PORTRAITURE  FOR  AMATEURS 

WITHOUT  A  STUDIO.  Part  I.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert,  M.A.  There  are  over  140  Illustrations  and 
Diagrams  in  the  Two  Parts,  which,  together  with  the  clear 
and  concise  Instructions,  make  this  work  the  finest  Guide 
to  Portraiture  ever  issued  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  is.  nett ; 
postage,  2d. 

No.  28.  PORTRAITURE  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Part  II.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  is.  nett;  postage,  2d. 

The  Two  Vols.  bound  in  stiff  doth ,  lettered  in  gold, 
price  2s.  6d.  nett;  postage,  2d. 

No.  29.  THE  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS.  By  C.  Sordes  Ellis, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
amateur.  Crown  8vo',  cloth,  price  is.  nett ;  postage,  2d. 


London  :  HAZELl,  WATSON  &  VINEY,  Ld.,  52,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 


Speci  aw 


21 8  G 

. 


cerfa*  msum 
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SINCE 

1877 


Wratten’s  *  London  ”  Plates 

Known  throughout  the  World 
as  the  best  obtainable  for  use 
in  any  climate. 


WRATTEN  &  WAINWRIGHT,  Croydon. 

LISTS  FREE. 


mPHOTO-AUTOCOPYIST 

A  simplified  form  of  Collotype,  without  elaborate  Plant,  furnishing  from  Negatives 
an  unlimited  number  of  Splendid  PERMANENT  PRINTS,  in  any  colour,  on 
glazed  or  matt  surface  papers,  equal  to  Silver,  Platinotype,  or  Bromide 
Prints.  Great  saving  of  time  and  expense.  From  55s. 

Use  the  BLACK  AUTOCOPVI ST  for  reproducing 
Circulars,  Plans,  Sketches,  Music,  in  permanent  black  and  solid  lines,  equal 
to  Lithography.  Superior  to  all  other  devices.  From  35s. 

Use  the  “SELF-COPILR”  for  retaining  a  perfect  copy  of 
every  important  Letter.  (4s.  Gd.  letter  size.) 

Please  write  for  Specimens ,  or  call  and  see  these  useful  Inventions. 

THE  AUTOCOPYIST 


The  flnpteur  Photographer. 

The  Bast  Journal  for  the  Amateur  and  Professional. 


the  tt 


yy 


and  COPYING 

5  x  12  Size,  80/- 


CAMERA. 


ENLARGING,  REDUCING, 

7,  Plate  Size,  35/- 

BOOKLET  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

SOLE  MAKER:— 

WILLIAM  MIDDLEMISS,  Bradford,  Yorks. 


Speciality:  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED.  EVERY  THURSDAY.  PRICE  2d, 

Subscription  IRates  :  6  months,  7s.  6d.,  post  free.  12  months,  15s.,  post  free. 


London  :  HAZELL,  WATSON  &  VINEY,  Ld„  52,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 
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ANY  PHOTOGRAPHER  CAN  TAKE 

PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN  COLOURS 

By  the  Sanger  Shepherd  Process  of  Natural  Colour  Photography. 

SIMPLE.  EASY  TO  WORK.  RELIABLE. 

All  materials  supplied  ready  for  use. 

SETS  OF  COLOUR  FILTERS  FROM  15s. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS  from  25s. 

The  only  process  which  has  proved  a  practical  success  in  the  hands  of  the  amateur. 

W  Write  for  New  Booklets,  or  call  and  see  results  Amateurs  have  produced  by  our  process. 

LIGHT  FILTERS  FOR  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

Square  and  Circular.  All  sizes  in  stock  for  all  brands  of  plates. 

CAPS  AND  FITTINGS  stocked  in  SEVERAL  PATTERNS.  See  Circulars. 

DARK  ROOM  LANTERNS, 

For  Gas,  Electric  Light,  Oil,  and  Candles,  from  2s. 

SAFE  LIGHTS  FOR  ALL  PLATES, 

Giving  the  maximum  of  light,  and  perfect  freedom  from  fog. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  FOR  THE  CADETT 

SPECTRUM  PLATE. 

QUARTER  PLATE  to  15  x  12  always  in  stock. 

THE  SANGER  SHEPHERD  UNIVERSAL  DEVELOPER. 

Sample  Tube,  with  Booklet  on  Development,  Post  Free,  7  stamps. 

CAMERAS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.  PHOTO  SPECTROSCOPES. 
CAMERAS  AND  LIGHT  FILTERS  FOR  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

SANGER  SHEPHERD  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Apparatus ,  Cameras  and  Stands,  Rotating  Sectors, 
Instruments  for  the  measurement  of  Light  and  Colour ,  Speed  Determination ,  &c. 

Factory  and  Offices  :  5,  6,  &  7,  GRAY’S  INN  PASSAGE,  RED  LION  STREET, 
HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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CHEM.  FABRIK 

AUF  ACTIEN 
VORIYI 

E.  SCHERINC 


J\$K  FOR 
AND 

SEE  YOU  GET 

SCHERING’S. 


CHEMICALS 

FOR 

PHOTOCRAPHY. 


ADUROL.  Developer,  I?'5 

The  monobromide  substitute  for  Hydrokinone,  having 
many  advantages  ;  it  works  as  rapidJy  as  any  developer, 
is  easily  controlled,  gives  a  brilliant  negative  with  excel¬ 
lent  gradations  of  density  and  ample  detail.  Does  not 
stain,  and  keeps  indefinitely. 


ANTHION . 


Hypo 

Eliminator. 


A  dilute  solution  (r  in  200) ;  completely  removes  all  traces 
of  Hypo  from  plates  or  papers  in  two  washings,  leaving  no 
deleterious  salt  in  the  gelatine. 


CELLOIDINE. 


Patent 
Pyroxylin. 

Neither  combustible  nor  explosive,  giving,  on  being  dis¬ 
solved,  a  colourless,  clear  solution  that  can  be  instantly 
iodised  without  loss  of  time. 


PHOTO-FORMALIN. 


For  Hardening 
Gelatine. 


“  The  best  remedy  for  all  forms  of  softening  of  the  gelatine 
film  is  formalin.” 

ACID  PYROGALLIC. 

The  standard  make  for  purity,  capability,  and  appearance. 

HYDROKINONE. 

As  renowned  as  Schering’s  Pyro. 

MAGNESIUM, 

Ribbon,  Wire,  or  Powder. 

SCHERING’S 

TONE-FIXING  SALTS.  (CoSS8 ?,lne 

These  Salts  produce  an  excellent  combined  toning  and 
fixing  bath,  giving  any  range  of  tone.  For  convenience 
they  are  put  up  in  J-oz.  tablets,  thus  doing  away  with 
scales  and  weights.  For  use,  dissolve  1  oz.  (i.e.  4  tablets) 
in  8  ozs.  of  water.  In  tins  containing  4  ozs.  (i.e.  i6J-oz. 
tablets),  1/-  per  tin.  (Making  16  ozs.  of  Solution.) 

AND  ALL  NECESSARY  SALTS. 

SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS - — = 

A.  &  M.  ZIMMERMANN, 

Note  New  Address .-  Sutherland  House,  Lloyd’s  Avenue,  LONDON,  E.C. 


